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OFFICE } i  enaetit OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 
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Zo Correspondents. sé Waterloo” displayed a goodly muster of folks ‘* wot love a mill,” in- | 
T. A.—We regret toinform you that Maj. C., of Cincinnati, died some three or four cluding many old stagers—‘‘ swells” and patrons of all degrees. The 
years since. He was. though - editor himself. a frequent correspondent of this Paper. professors were also numerous in their attendance, and included twenty | 
‘as are at least fifty others of the "press. gang.” Indeed foom the present Secretary Of) men who had been selected to keep order. All took their seats with be- 
State to “ Pipes,” in alifornia, or C. H., our Consul at Caleutta—our correspondents in 3 hful 4 ie gee 
var hes wit, humor and genius, are unrivalled. and if we were at liberty to “call names,” | COMIng decorum, and the watc uiness of the ** officials” effectually re- | 
the readers of the “ Spirit of the Times’’ would open their eyes. How we optained them strained the obtrusion of “‘ gents” who consider themselves rivileged to 
all is a mystery known yd to the ete an or ete enjoy pleasure without the ceremony of payment. We aoe, not but re- | 
Jj. A. W.—The price of the young Setters advertised is $20 each ; they are uncommon- mark, however, the absence of the quaint fun and humor which, in the 


ieee 

4. It was now stated that Paddock had dislocated his shoulder ; it was, 
no doubt, injured, but not out. He tried his left in a flurried manner, 
but - Tipton feinted with the left, drove him back, and Paddock fell to 
avoid. 

5. The Tipton went to work quickly, but steadily ; he caught Paddock 
on the body with the right, and on the left cheek heavily with the left, as 
he was jumping round, and down went Paddock among the bottles in his 
own corner. 


Ny ee T.—We do not recollect the horse you describe, having sold a dozen at least, to 
T and M., of your State, within three years. We doubt, however, if he ever went in 
2:32 here, though we have sent two South, which could make that time on our courses 


days of Josh Hudson, Jack Scroggins, Young Dutch Sam, Ned Stockman, 6. Tipton gave Paddock no rest or time for reflection, but pelted away. 
Frosty-faced Togo, and others, flung an air of good-humored frolic on Paddock skipped about, and escaped against the ropes from his corner, hit 
such assemblages, affording topics for the pencil of George Cruikshank | up, catching the Tipton on the side of the neck slightly, and dropped on 


hers. Can send you a couple of trotting sulkeys at a day’s notice 

Pp. F.—The two persons who threw 39, are entitled to the 2d and 3d prizes. The one 
throwing 38 has no show ’ 

M. J.S —Cannot give you the best time on record made by a race horse, at one and 


and food for the pen and ink sketches of the historians of the day. To/| 

the question, ‘‘ Whither are we bound?” no response was given. The | 

t Will d youa check for $100 if you will tell In the da f captain started with “ sealed arene, | and had « sort of “ roving own | 

ile heats. ill sen will tell us. In e 73 0 | a er . ‘ ‘ s | 

5 srhaape Flying Childers, ee were probably timed with an eight day clock ' , ns — ber to the _ mie oe he should cast anchor. Suffice it to say, | 

cc. jr-—The whole affair appears to have been a sort of swindle. The outside bets| &t the appointed time the shrill whistle of the motive power announced | 

should be drawn, and the match be declared off. | the start, and off all went in ‘ full puff,” the men and their staffs being | 

L. W.—In the Baie yes eoeeee, Se en ence, Se the Ist and 2d/ agreeably deposited in separate carriages. They had previously met and | 

ps: O se, e é 2 5 , 4 ° +i Sia s . 

getace ; of coms coun a4 as Nowloustiona ts ney alee ~ AE board shaken hands with great cordiality ; but there was a wide contrast in | 
ship. ; their bearing—Paddock being all mercurial and double jolly, while the 

F. J. F.—If you will inform us what information you require respecting H. we will en- | Slasher was as solid and steady as Cardinal Wiseman in his most studious 

| 


deavor to furnish it. Have never seen the horse, but can readily make out his pedigree. | d. as first-rat : 
ee wn Will chip yuar Gu ty the Gaut oppectunity. moo The pace w e, and there was but one stoppage till 
We have “any quantity” of original communications in type or on file for next week's 
paper. “Don’t crowd the mourners’’—you shall all have a sight! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 





Bishopstoke was reached. It was intended, as we afterwards understood, | 

_ to turn off on the Salisbury line, and bring up, as heretofore, at Dean, on | 
the borders of Wiltshire. The “pitcher,” however, went once too often | 
to the well. The Hampshire constabulary—and a most effective force it is | 
Co a i ae | —was on the alert, with an assurance that the Wiltshire folks were equally 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 25, 1851.__| «« wide awake,” and determined to ‘spoil sport.” Information to this | 
" a cilia) | extent was quickly communicated to the managers. To advance was going | 

FOREIGN SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, | deeper into the tate of interruption, and, shir 6 short discussion, hock 

The Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur.—Mr. North, clerk of the course, agin” was the order of the day. The head of the moving mass was trans- 
York, has sent to “ Bell’s Life in London” the following notification re-| ferred to the tail, and those who were first became last ; but all had alike 


specting the actual completion of the match between these celebrated | _ —, — _ pt gaa hy —prcgggg Ye. waiting ‘* ah soo 
. a ie 9 ,__ | ter of accidents 1 ight follow. Various places were mentione 
— ee = me York — noe. ytd Pa i as likely to afford a quiet and welcome reception, but the where was left 
Match, 1,000, h. ft. ; two miles, over the ourse.—Lord Hglin-' to + the cook,” whose steam apparatus it was hoped would lead to the 
> Rw a’ A pp P 
ay oo = eee — 5 yrs., 8st. 83lb., agst. Lord Zetland’s | gratification of eS tastes. It turned out, however, that there were ‘* too 
r. C. igeur, +» OBL. many cooks,” and by some strange mistake a stoppage took place on the 
The betting is even, Flying Dutchman having the call. The York Race) side of a ploughed field between Andover and Winchfield Hill in Hamp- 
Committee have appropriated 500 sovs. to be run for the same and follow-| shire. A general descent was made, and all were quickly spread over a 
ing day | fallow field thickly strewed with flint stones. Here it was impossible to | 
Y Ati tthe Worlds Fair.—A writer in “ Bell’s Life.” speakin form a ring, and a pilgrimage was commenced across ploughed fields to a | 
SERENE SF ENE WOES. FONE GEN. SLE La, Speen! d rising ground at some distance, called Southrington Hills, over which the | 
of American yachts, and the intention of Mr. Stevens of visiting Lon-| commissary, his son, their aid-de-camp, Tom Callas, with all the para- | 
don this spring, says :— phernalia of the lists, proceeded, till they found a piece of pasture, on | 
“Could not some of our Commodores, by a friendly challenge, induce | Which they immediately commenced operations. But the prospect of 
some more members of the N.Y.Y.C. to follow the plucky example of Mr. | ‘‘ business” was soon dimmed by the approach of a party of the Hamp- | 
Stevens, and have a shy at some of the regattas in 1851? Therearesome | —_ — oe orders Ap ae procees it. = amen. 
nice little schooners about New York, but no cutters.” and, after a long deliberation, the jaded ores <‘ tried back,” and once | 
more reached the railway, the carriages, which had been removed to an 
Metallic Betting Book.—* Bell’s Life” of the 22d ult. says Messrs. | 2djacent “siding” being again brought up for their reception. The 
Ackermann & Co., of the Strand, have just issued from their “laboratory” | Slasher had prudently remained in his carriage, while Paddock was seen 
a very excellent betting book, a decided improvement on their last pro-| — in the mero gee he ate 0 as ype ned. I 
duction of the same sort—opening at the end instead of the side. ‘It lus was time wasted, and the hour of three approached. It was a‘ 
contains a list of race meetings, the laws of betting, with a useful note -| last agreed that all should return to Woking Common, but many bets 
case ; and the pages are ruled for the admission of entries pro and con,| Were offered that the contest would not come off that day. A strong de- 
and for the names of the horses, bettors or bettees. The book is very | sire was expressed, however, that the affair should be settled, and about 
handsomely bound and gilt, with an excellent clasp.” half-past three, there was another stoppage between a couple of moderate- 
ly high embankments, clad to the summit with prickly gorse. A pioneer 
T. ‘ . = having mounted the embankment on the right, it was discovered that they 
s 2 , . . ° ‘ é > ‘ 
THE por arg FOR THE CHAMPION SH IP. ol had reached a remote corner of Woking Common, in the county of Sur- 
os 7 aaa AND PADDOCK—MILLING BY MOONLIGHT. | rey, a county not much distinguished, as experience has proved, for the 
e match between William Perry (alias the Tipton Slasher) and | extent of its police. The ‘land of promise” thus reached, the office, for 
Thomas Paddock, the Hero of Redditch, the result of which was to de-, the last time, to disembark was given, and in a moment the impatient tra- 
termine who was to be Champion of England, was decided on Tuesday | vellers were seen scrambling up the embankment in search of a suitable 
last, under circumstances which well justified the exclamation of some of| spot for pitching thering. This, although not ef a very desirable charac- 
the spectators, ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen!” or rather how has the| ter, was quickly discovered, and no time was lost in forming the ‘“ magic 

















ting degenerated to make such an exhibition dignified with the appella- 

tion of ‘‘a fight!” A fight it was not, but a mere scramble, the result of | 
which was apparent from the second round. Paddock displayed not one 

redeeming point, afforded his opponent no opportunity of showing those 
qualities of courage, science, and judgment for which his friends give | 
him credit, and which on more occasions than one he has put forth. Well | 
might some of the old patrons of the Ring—and there were many present | 
—express their unmitigated disgust, especially when they reflected on | 
the performances of the champions of old, whose prowess they had per- | 
sonally witnessed, heard described, or seen recorded in the pages of| 
Boxiana ; we refer to Mendoza, Jackson, Jem Belcher, Pearee (the Game 
Chicken), Tom Cribb, Tom Spring, and Jem Ward, independently of tha, 
contemporaries of these men, Gregson, Molyneux, Tom Belcher, Neat, | 
The Gaslightman, Peter Crawley, cum multis aliis. It would be a libel 

on such men for one moment to suppose that their courage and skill would 

admit of the most remote comparison with the mawkish display of Tues- 

day. But let us ‘‘ our tale unfold,” and leave our readers to form their 

own conclusions. The Tipton Slasher, to whom no censure is due, takes 

his milling title from the place of his birth, is now in his 32d year, and 

commenced his milling career at the age of 17. His ordinary fighting 

Weight is about 12st. 101b., but on this occasion he was “a greater man” 

than at any former period, being little short of 13st. 71b. From his hips 


square,” and treading down the luxuriant gorse which grew on its sur- 
face. A limited outer ring was also formed, and tickets distributed at 5s. 
each to those who sought the privilege of a close proximity to the scene 
of action, although the parties present were in truth very limited in 
amount. The produce afterwards was equally divided among those men 
who zealously performed the task entrusted to them. The ground was 
extremely wet, but against this inconvenience provision had been made 
by Tom Callas, who had prudently provided a number of straw hassocks, 
which were quickly distributed at 1s. each. 


It was now four o’clock, and the day fast waning ; it was, in fact, diffi- | 


cult to distinguish the countenance of persons from one side of the area | 
to the other. 
into the ring, following it himself amidst loud cheers. The Slasher, who | 
had taken refuge in an adjoining cottage, quickly followed suit. Paddock | 


was attended by Jack Hannan and Fuller, and the Slasher had the polite | 
attention of Jemmy Wharton (the Black) and Nobby Clarke. 


All being in readiness Paddock flung his token of defiance | 


Paddock | excursion. 


one knee. The Tipton might have given him a finisher, but did not avail 
himself of the chance. 

7. Paddock hit Tipton sharply with the left on the forehead as he came 
in; Tipton missed his right, but caught Paddock a nasty ‘‘ polthogue” on 
the nob as he was going back. Paddock fell on to the ropes, but was not 
down. The Tipton dropped his hands and came away from him, disdain- 
ing to hit him in that position. [‘‘ Bravo, Tipton!”’] 

8. As before, Tipton making the play, and forcing his man, who could 
not make head against the attack, and jumped about like ‘a parched pea.” 
Paddock fell at Tipton’s feet, who, they declared, tried to tread on him, 
and appealed accordingly. It was a “‘ forlorn hope,” and the referee said, 
‘** He saw nothing foul.” 

9. Paddock, jumping about as usual, just reached Tipton’s chin, for 
which he was punished with assounding ribber. Tipton stepped in, and 
down dropped Master Paddock. 

10. Exchanges, but no effects visible, except a little blood from Pad- 
dock’s cheek. [First blood for Tipton.] The Tipton hit out right and 
left, caught the Redditch man on the nob and body, who staggered away 
half across the ring and fell. 

11. Tipton once again on Paddock’s body ; Paddock fell in the bustle 
without a hit. 

12. Paddock shifting and retreating, a slight exchange, and Paddock 
fell to avoid. 

13. Tipton forced Paddock into his cérner, but before he could do any 
mischief Paddock fell. [A claim of fool, but not acknowledged. ] 

14. Tipton just touched Paddock with the left, who kept skipping back, 
Tipton followed him, and hedropped, [Another appeal that Paddock fell 
without a blow, but the Tipton party waived the objection. ] 

15. Paddock hit the Tipton, then slipped half down and jumped up 
again, and resumed the fight. Tipton went to work, and hit him down 
in the short rally. 

16, 17, 18, 19. As like each other as peas. Slasher made at Paddock, 
who wouldn’t stand his charge, and fell to avoid. [Appeals, ‘‘ We don’t 
want to win by a foul,” said the Tiptonians. ] 

20. Paddock’s right arm hung as if disabled, but he brought it into 
play when action commenced. The Tipton drove him to the ropes, and 
hit him down. 

21. Paddock, in jumping away, caught his right heel against the centre 
stake, and stumbled down, but jumped up again; seeing Tipton close on 
to him, he, however, dropped on his knees. 

22. As the moon got higher the light improved. The Tipton, in bust- 
ling Paddock, got a body hit, which he retorted with a heavy right- 
hander on Paddock’s smelling organ, and down he went, quite bothered. 

23. Paddock came up with his face painted carmine color, and was no 
sooner at the scratch than he was down. [Another appeal.] 

24. Wild exchanges, Paddock on the shift; the Tipton gave Paddock a 
topper on the head, high up, when he fell, and Tipton over him. 

25. A slight rally in Paddock’s corner; Paddock rushed at Tipton, who 
made an awkward step back; Paddock pushed rather than struck at him 
with the left, and forced the Tipton over [cheers for Paddock]. 

26. It was all U P; Tipton went in with both hands, and Paddock fell 
without a blow. [Appeal repeated. ] 

27. The odds were the Great Glass Case of ’51 against a shirt-stitcher’s 
thimble. The Tipton gave Mister Paddock a pelt on the head, and began 
punching at him among his bottles and traps at the corner stake. Pad- 
dock dropped, and the Tipton, fearing to give a chance away, was about 
to retire to his own corner, as he had several times done, when up jumped 
the Redditch man, and, rushing at the Slasher, lent him such a dig just 
at the back of the left ear with his right, that down tumbled Tipton, half 
with astonishment, half with the blow, and, as Paddy would say, ‘‘ the 
third half of him fell just because it was no use to stand up.” A more 
palpable foul was never seen. The spectators jumped from their seats, 
and all sorts of people got into the ring. The Tipton walked towards the 
referee for his decision, and that functionary pronounced it “foul,” and 
so ended the great little fight for the Championship, in forty-two minutes, 
the dial showing twelve minutes after five. 


REMARKS, 
A Scotch proverb declares— 
“** Its muckle cry and little woo,’ 
As the de’il said when he clipt the soo,” 
and last Tuesday’s exhibition was certainly a complete “ pig-shearing”’ 
The Slasher was not only in splendid condition, but his me- 


looked fresh, laughing, and apparently confident, while the Slasher was | thod of fighting, long arms, and great experience, made it no match. 


quiet, cool, and smiling. The usual difficulty of the selection of a referee 

now interposed ; various persons were named, some of whom would not | 
act, and to others Paddock objected.- At last, when all were in despair | 
as to the issue of their day’s vicissitudes, Paddock assented to Donnelly, | 
the pugilist, taking the office. To this Jem Burn, as Paddock’s mentor, | 


True, he was not to blame that it was so bad a fight, for, though one man 
can take a horse to water, twenty can’t make him drink, so let a man be 
ever so willing to make a merry mill of it, he can’t do so if his opponent 
won't have it. As to Paddock, he was so manifestly over-matched and 
over-rated, that he had not a shadow of a chance; and the rush that had 


upwards he presents a remarkably fine model, but his ‘‘ understandings” | did not object, but simply addressed the referee, and said all they desired | proved dangerous to Bendigo, old, stale, under 12st., and a practiser of 


are far from symmetrical. He is awfully ‘‘ baker,” or knock-kneed, and | 
yet he is quick on his pins, and stands as firm as arock. The develop- 
ment of his muscle is splendid, and indicates great strength. His coun- | 
tenance, if it would not bear comparison with Narcissus, is yet not dis- 
agreeable, and has an expression of good humor, characterised by rustic 
shrewdness. He has fought several battles, the most prominent of which 
was with Freeman (the American Giant), by whom he would have been 
at once beaten had not their first encounter been interrupted by the ap- 
roach of darkness ; on the second occasion Freeman was the conqueror. 

e afterwards beat Tass Parker twice, and did not again appear ‘‘ in bat- 
tle array” till this occasion, although he challenged Ben Caunt, Bendigo, 
and others, and, in fact, claimed the Championship, in consequence of not 
having been able to obtain ‘a customer.” He was trained by Levi Ec- 
kersley, and was all that his friends could desire, and even more than 
they expected, doing full credit to old Eckersley as a consummate train- 
er. Paddock, as has been often told, took his “ degrees” at Redditch, of 
which locality he was “ the cock of the walk,” beating all who came in 
his way, and among others Nobby Clarke. His age is 26, and his weight 
12st. 41b., a size described by Mr. Jackson as sufficient for all “‘ useful 
purposes.” In appearance he is a remarkable fine specimen of rustic 
manhood, standing nearly six feet high, straight and well proportioned 
With a florid complexion, and the picture of rude health. He was train- 
ed by Jem Turner, Fuller, and others, and his condition could not be ex- 
ceeded ; while, judging from his “bounce,” there was no man could 
or ee him. is veya we have before deseribed as not always 

8 contr i i i i 
lendionion ol, and that such it was his recent combat with Bendigo 

On Monday the Slasher arrived at Tom Spring’s, and Paddock at Jem 
Burn 8, where they were surrounded by admiring coteries. The betting 
the little that took place, was 6 to 4 on the Slasher, whose superior weight 
and experience, as well as whose high condition, gave him a decided ad- 
vantage. 

The stake, as we have heretofore announced, was £100 a side, which, 
accor ding to modern usage, is a small sum for such a contest, but suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes, and certainly quite enough for the pre- | 
sent position of the Ring. All the requisite arrangements for the meeting | 
had been undertaken by Burn and Spring, and after sundry cogitations | 





they determined on an “ excursion train” on the South Western Rail- | 
way, the scale of charge being 30s. for the ‘nobs,” and 15s. for the | was no harm done. 


, commonality.” Half-past nine on Tuesday morning was fixed as the him a smasher, and hit him down, almost falling over hi 
down for the Slasher. ] 


time of departure, and long before that hour had arrived the platform at’ 


was a fair and manly fight, and that there should be no captious objection | 
to any accidental occurrence. He wished the merits of the men might be | 
fairly tested, and only desired that the best man might win. These pre- 
liminaries having been adjusted, the men proceeded to their corners, 
stripped, and prepared for action, and at thirty minutes past four, the 
rising moon, looking modest from the east, and the last rays of sunset 
painting the western horizon, the men were led to the scratch, and having 
shaken hands, threw themselves into attitude for 
THE FIGHT. 

Round 1. The men having chosen their corners, fortune enabled the 
Slasher to place his back to the rising moon, so that his toothless mug was 
in the shade. His Herculean frame was, however, sufficiently visible, and 
his easy confidence and quiet deportment increased the confidence of his 
friends, and led all who scanned his proportions to consider him perfectly 
competent to knock down the hippotamus, or, like the Greek boxer of old, 
floor a eantankerous bull, even without the assistance of the cestus. Pad- 
dock, although when opposed to Bendigo he appeared of the Goliah breed, 
now looked small in contrast with the Slasher; the disparity in their size 
was obvious, and as he jumped about seeking an opening, a veteran ring- 
goer exclaimed, “It’s any odds against the young ’un; he’s got his mas- 
ter before him.” In fact his very style of holding up his hands, and the 
yokel-like feints (completely out of distance) with which he commenced, 
showed he was puzzled how to begin the job he had soconfidently under- 
taken. Presently he determined to chance it, and jumped in. Fortune 
favors the bold, and he gave the Slasher a clout on the jaw-bone with the 
left, the Tipton hitting in return on his shoulder or breast, and driving 
him back. The Slasher stepped in; Paddock, who retreated before him 
to his corner, hitting up again, but the Tipton stopped him. A smart 
exchange took place, and Paddock slipped down to get out of mischief. 

2. Paddock began by trying his left twice, and barely reaching Slash- 
er, who lent him a body hit with the right. Some heavy hits in weav- 





ing style, and a half round body-blow or two followed ; the sound, rather 
than the effect of the hitting, being perceptible. The Tipton closed 
with Paddock, who struggled for a moment, and was then thrown 0D | 
his back ; the Slasher lending his 13st. additional to hasten his fall. 
8. [2to lon the Tipton]. The Tipton missed Paddock twice or three 
times, owing to his active jumping away; still he steadily pursued him. 


retreating tactics, was not only useless against the bulky, firm-standing 
Slasher, but was certain destruction to the assailant, from his tact at 
countering, his superior length, and immense weight. In fact, it was “‘a 
horse to a hen” on all points, and Paddock’s friends must find him some 
customer of another stamp to the Slasher, before they can hope to get 
back the cash they have lost upon this venture. ° 

The return to the carriages was as speedy as circumstance and awk- 
ward and slimy ditches would permit; but all were safely seated—the 
whistle of departure was far more agreeable than on the previous stop- 
pages—and all got safely delivered at the termination of their journey, 
soon after six o’clock—the Slasher as merry 28 4 grig, and loudly cheered, 
and Paddock complaining of the injury to his shoulder, which, if at all 
serious, became more so from his last effort to do illegal execution. The 
Tipton was received with a flourish of “ See the conquering hero comes, 
at the Castle Tavern, Holborn, and Paddock received at the Queen’s Head 
surgical attendance, where it was decided that he had injured the small 
bene of his shoulder, and a sling was recommended as a prudent safe- 

uard agai nsequences. 

’ The » arwahie aang aaa with justice, the proud title of “« Champion 
of England,” and expects that Bendigo will, ‘‘ according to contract,” 
hand him over “the belt,” which he has so long held, and which in honor 
and fairness, as it is avowedly transferable, he cannot hesitate to do. 
Should he still cling to so glorious a trophy, the Tipton is ready to give 
him a chance to retain it, and will fight him for the belt and any sum he 
likes to name, the belt to be forthcoming on the day of battle. onde 

The battle money is to be handed over to the victor at Tom Spring’s, 
on Thursday evening, ‘‘ Boxing Day”—a fitting day for such a deed ; and, 
in the interim, on Monday next (to-morrow), Tipton has announced @ 
benefit at the National Baths, Westminster-road, when ‘all the world 
and his wife” are expected to be present; and Young Molyneux has pro- 
mised to make his appearance, after a long estrangement from the fistic 
soirees of the metropolis. The wind-up will take place between the Tip- 
ton and Ben Caunt, and ‘‘ The Champion” will be prepared to vindicate 
his claim to the office by makings match with any man in the world, from 
£200 to £500. , 

On the same evening Searle, the pedestrian, is to offer to walk 2,000 
miles in 2,000 hours, if any one will bet him £1,000 to £250, and declares 


Paddock tried both hands, but had the worst of the exchanges. Still there | he will be prepared to ‘‘ post the coal.” 


Paddock made a lunge with the rig ht, but Tipton met 


[ First knock | 


A hint for the future. The ‘* detectives” will be on the look out for 
future fights, and, where desired, the electric wires will be put in action 
to tickle the ears of hostile beaks. Bell’s Life, Dec, 22. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY COON HUNT. 


Written for the “Spirit of the Times,”’ by Jounn Suitu. 











Youth has its dreams, old age its memories; when the mind heeds not 

passing events, nor extracts pleasure from concerns of the hour. While | 
Time, that falters not in march or influence, is bending the frame and 
frosting the thinned locks, it fails not to benumb with its chilling touch | 
the sensibilities of soul as well as body, and while it draws film over 
the eye of matter, to overcoat and deaden likewise reason and perception. 
But memory, the most durable feature of the immortal part, surviving. 
the wreck of matter and of mind, conducts whate’er of consciousness old 
age may yet retain, to reflect upon the early joys and the brightness of boy- | 
hood’s home. From those vernal scenes, and every garden walk, it recalls” 
to view the spirits that once hovered over and imbued with purity and | 
gladness youthful existence. Memory tells of the days when the little , 
body frisked about like a lamb, and youthful voices were as full of glad 
music as the notes of birds that sat on the bowers. It shows again the 
same clustering flowers, all beautiful with fresh colors and the sweet 
scented dew—flowers of such fragrance, and fruits of such flavor, as tastes 
since vitiated cannot e’en in fancy recall. There no serpent had entered, 
and the enchantment pervading these haunts so blessed and dear, where 
«« the light of other days” was beaming, causes the soul to linger and 
covet an everlasting existence, as innocent of sin, as untouched by sor- 
row. Forgetting the trial: of later life, sicknesses that beset the body, 
and the disruption of the heart’s affections, man follows on to memory’s 
feast, and living anew in the scenes of youth, has blissful feelings, that 
invest those times with the sweet mysteries of Fairy land. *Tis thus that 
old age, in the closed chambers of its soul, leaps back o’er its past span 
of life. 

One of the kindest bestowals by God on man is memory ; could he not 
recall some portion of existence free from guile or care, to steady and 
cheer him amid succeeding glooms, his days would be shorter and darker. 
Dethrone memory and despair triumphs, opposing both joy and life. Old 
age thus bereft would resemble that tree in Fairy land, where the bird 
settled upon its quiet branches, and sung so lovely and gladly of the en- 
chanted skies afar, that when it flew away the tree pined, nipped and 
withering in the sober sun in which before it had basked contented. But 
though, when in the decline of life, Heaven’s light recedes, and the tis- 
sued links of fellowship and feeling are being, one by one, dissevered, 
bright and happy memories will cluster more and more around the heart, 
yet is man in his vigor also visited with calms and retrospects. The 
contests of passion, and the enthusiasms of affection, will lull at times, 
and subtle thought range through the realms of a past existence. So it 
is with me now; I feel the beams of Life’s Aurora returning and animat- 
ing my soul. Thoughts dwell fondly on pastimes of school, when first I 
dilated with the joyous courage of the hunter, and, instead of allowing 
the ideas of this hour to flit by like vapors, I shall chain them to paper, 
and thereby the better judge whether or not, in future, it will be worth 
again the labor of condensing and expressing them. 

A long time ago, when I was eleven years old, and my little friend 
Harry nine, we were class-mates and bed-fellows at a Country Academy. 
When fall sessions commenced the boys would, by a certain hereditary 
and well understood system, divide in sections the surrounding woods 
—to this company of two or three, the pines back of Aunt Jenny’s 
cabin—to that, the oaks that annexed the pines—to this, such branch 
and valley—to another, yon hillside, or the woods on its top. As only a 
small proportion of the boys—some twenty or thirty—had the inclination 
to become young Nimrods, the woods afforded sufficient range. Every 
morning of winter, when the rain didn’t fall by tubfulls, we would go to 
the snares and gums; often over crisp and yet forming frosts, our nimble 
feet would crash, and oh! the agitation that swelled our bosoms when 
the gum door was down; we'd steadily raise it and peep within; some 
wild rover of the heather or the glen was there, cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined for thé first time. I recollect well the sensations that thrilled my 
blood and hurried my step to discover what I had caught, as amongst the 
most engrossing of the excitements that have since been my lot. If com- 
parison were possible, I should say that they were commensurate fully 
with the flurry and the glow of Love’s first touch. 


A field of some twenty acres, having a gentle declivity towards a 
branch expanded in front of the school house. In this it was our custom | 
to let loose the old mollies that we had brought alive from the woods, and | 
give them a good start before the dogs. Of these latter we had three, | 
and they were so dissimilar that—to use an Irishism—there seemed to be 
more variety than animals; one small, long barrelled fice, one mongrel, | 
in which the cur was the chief ingredient, and one that looked the terrier. ! 
I think that we never lost more than one out of a hundred mollies. The’ 
natural speed of Miss Snowtail might have been diminished by fright, or | 
from being handled and cramped, bu% certainly these little ugly dogs | 


could fairly fly, and annihilate whatever intervening space the most for- | 
tunate start afforded. 





But my reminiscences now are mainly towards events that occasioned | 
more trouble, and more properly rank as hunting experiences. These, 
were exploits which, if not conducted with skill, and attended by difficul- 
ties worthy of man’s encounter, claim, notwithstanding, a space in my 
memory for their novelties, and because, to us boys, they were at times 
battles indeed, and obstinate, protracted, and bloody battles. We were | 
not large enough to match singly, or to shake off a raccoon when it rushed | 
against us—not near as easily as a man could defend himself against a/| 
wolf. Since thenI have not hunted much, but being an admirer of the 
noble sport, from reading many fine descriptions in the ‘Spirit’ and | 
elsewhere, and envious of those pleasures that attend the sportsman pro- | 
per—the ruddy cheek, and the great inclination to feed—the excitement | 
on flushing the bird, uncovering Reynard, and chasing the deer, e’en to| 
the dangerous encounters with the savage bear and cunning wolf, I do 
from mere admiration, fancy, though seated all alone and quiet, that I | 
am hitting down right and left the steady winged partridge, or following 
to the death after the merry music of a pack. Now, there are some things | 
that should not be told in Gath, nor published in the streets of Askalon, 
and I doubt much whether the “Spirit” should contain an avowal even 
of partial ignorance, respecting such noble sources of enjoyment. Yet I 
make what amends I may, by expressing a sympathy and a keen desire 
for graduation and the honors. I’ll parade one of the hunting scrapes of 
my boyhood, which, though the practised Nimrod may regard as a child- 
ish, summer play, yet it may well employ his idle hopr by recalling his 
own miniature hunts, that gave him, when a tyro, as much, or more sub- 


stantial joy than he can even now derive from wholesale shooting, and 
the obstinate chase. 


Pll proceed, plus a few preliminaries, directly to a Boy’s Coon Hunt, 
It was our custom (Harry and [) to steal from our shed room two or three 
times a week, after the lights were out, and the Governor’s deep snore 
resounded through wainscot and hall, and hasten beyond the garden 
watling to the trysting spot, where we found faithful Peter and the dogs. 
These latter have been alluded to as hare catchers, and being the only 
ones obtainable, we had to lead them or none against opossums, raccoons, 
and ground-hogs; but through Peter’s encouragements, 


groun and a dexterit 
acquired in many encounters, ‘ 


the fiercely ripping coon could seldom es- 
pe their first united grab; yet sometimes, at night, we would shake 
proven large male fellow, on Swampy grounds, where, availing himself 
am * and scattered pools, I’ve witnessed, with unflagging excitement, 
mdi ie fifteen minutes before the brave varmint was ours. No dogs 

, - had more fun in fighting, and their constant victories had in- 
fused into them an obstinate courage rarely seen. 


f Pete, : peroar 
ola Asai J ot ee I have to say, that he lived in a cabin with 


many chickems, and made money by their 














Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


sale, but the interesting broods were sometimes pitched imto by gaunt 
marauders of the night, and his exchequer receipts made uncomfortably 
deficient. These outrages Pete charged chiefly upon theraccoons. Ler 
talionis was his war-cry, and forthwith he became the uncompunctious 
destroyer ; not assuaged by their capture and death, he feasted on their 
carcasses and sold their skins. His exhibitions of trophies won, and the 
recountals of his many hunts, inflamed our desires for participations in 
future. He, good fellow, could not resist us, and we often ransacked to- 


| gether the branches and the tangled ravines, returning home in time to 


snatch a few hours sleep. In past times there were many prophets, but 
the present teems with precocities—arithmetical wonders, dramatic ge- 
niuses, and, in another line, Harry and I were youthful prodigies. No 
one discovered our genius save Pete, or blazoned our prowess—but that 
was their misfortune, or their crime, for we cut out work and displayed 
conduct fit to antecede the exploits ofa Cumming. Hitherto we had been 
able to conceal our deeds from the Governor by the good management of 
Peter, such as cleaning our clothes and shoes very early; but one night, | 
just at the close of winter, we did so smashing a business as to put a stop- 
per op our hunts about those capes. 

And now, most patient reader, who hast endured us thus far, place | 


thy feet upon the mantelpiece, or indulge in some other variety of position, | And they did pounce upon him to be sure ; over in a hea 
| growls, and shakings, and yelps; there was tumblin 


for the gas has escaped, and we are approaching the earth. 

After rendezvousing and circling the dwellings and school-houses, a 
half-mile’s trot brought us quickly toa great ’coon county. Swinging | 
over the mill-race with leap-poles, we entered at first a sloping old field 
covered with broom sedge and prairie grass, and terminating in briars 
and bushes that in their turn fringes the lower and damper grounds em- 
braced in the ravine; the opposite side of the branch was a steep hill, 
gapped, as we proceeded up the stream, with several smaller hollows. In 
a short time the dogs were very busy, and crowded forward so rapidly 
that they overtook two unfortunate opossums e’er they ceuld gain a place 
of safety. The lazy and bashful rascals laid inoffensive as usual, while 
Peter stuck ’em like pigs, then bagged and shouldered them. 

This put us in pleasant mood for the next half hour, when the short and 
fierce bark of Bet, the terrier, was heard, seconded by the scarce discon- 
nected yelps of the little fice. We had not run a hundred yards before 
we saw the dogs leaping up the sides of a scrubby little black-jack ; what 
was our disappointment at perceiving only a small coon, not half grown. 
Pete shook it down without climbing, and the anxious Bet snapped it up 


_ termined eyes burned upon me. 


, With my legs, but as the steadily directed knife entered his 





alone and shook out the life, but to make it deader they all took a pulling 
grab. I had felt, I say, disappointed, but it was speedily dissipated by 
the dogs behaving as I had never before observed them to do. Without 
lagging until cheered onward to new discoveries, they dashed up the 
swamp at a spanking gait, Bet in the lead, on the same hot chase as the 
one just ended, and they had’nt run another hundred yards before they 
were in a whopping five minute fight. 

It seems that we had invaded the pleasure grounds and interrupted the 
domestic peace of an entire family. One of the juniors was the first vic- 
tim of our charge; the other juniors we had either passed or overrun. 
The dam, who was a short distance ahead, hearing the death-cry of one 
that was dear, either tarried in her gait or hurried to assist. Fatal af- 
fection! it lured her to the dogs, who, in five minutes, hustled her beyond 
that bourne from which no coon has e’er returned. 

‘* Look yonder, Pete!” says I. 

‘* Golly bless my soul, Mas John! I dunno what to think; for I never 
see Bet do dat way b’fore—but run on you and Mas Harry, while I put dis 
one in de bag, and I'll catch up.” 

It appeared that Mr. Coon, Esq., the father of his family, had behaved 
disgracefully. Instead of bringing up the rear, by which, as we shall be 
presently convinced, he could have saved the lives of his consort and their 
little one if not his own, he led in the stead a furious retreat when Bet’s 
first bark rang on his tympanum. 
noble and martyred companion, when the mortal wail of their young was 
borne on the’air—he “ heeded not, he cared not, he recked not for aught,” 
but to gain seme big tree or some hollow, but the dogs were so near to his 
ring tail, that he was forced up an ordinary sized white-oak without a 
hiding-place or hollow about it, and with no other tree near. 
was fifty yards distant, but the ground was spongy with water; nume- 


| Tous pools spotted the area, containing from a bushel to a hogshead of 


water each, and encircled by clusters of brittle and pithy bushes; here 
and there was a clear space of a few yardssquare. There must have been 
an acre or two of this character of earth, 


Before reaching the tree, all exclaimed, ‘‘ I see him!” but getting nearer 
Pete said, ‘‘ By golly! Mas John, d@’ is two on ’em!” and so I was think- 
ing, but Harry, who had been stooping to bring the object in a line with 
some bright stars, sung out— 

‘* Pete, ‘taint but one—I wonder if it’s a coon.” 

Just then the moon emerged from a cloud, and there, plain enough, was 
but one coon. 

‘** By Gemini! Mas John,” exclaimed Pete, ‘‘ I never see nuffin like dat 
b’fore; he bigas asmall bar. I wish we had a gun or a bull-dog; we 
never gwine to git him.” 

I had seen Pete do many deeds that to my youthfulness and weakness 
appeared great, and ranked him as an irresistible Sampson, and this time 
being the first in which I had seen him in doubt, it caused me to say— 

‘* What yer talking about, old nigger !—yer gwine t’ let der coom whip 
yer ”” 

‘** Now, Mas Johnny, what make you tink dis child fraid 0’ any coon, or 
any dozen on ’em. I’il bring him down like de debbil !” 

And the determined and hostile Pete ascended the tree with a stick in 
his mouth. As he neared the second crotch, the varmint who had been 
quiet, ran out on an expanded limb, whitherwards Pete cautiously fol- 
lowed. 

** Now, Mas John, I’m gwine to try and knock him in de head, for I’se 
afraid of dem dogs ; de coon’s too big for him.” 


And as the coon, by his movement, had shewed plainly his proportions, 
I scarcely knew what to think it, for he was twice as large as any one of 
the hundreds I had previously seen. The dogs being under him, he 
wouldn’t jump off, and so Pete, being now near enough, he raised his arm 
to knock him in the head, but before the stick had descended, the coon, 
with his peculiar angry whine, rushed towards Pete in the endeavor to 
leap on a higher limb. The eager darky forgot his position, and, in at- 
tempting to strike the animal with the left fist ere he had recovered from 
the impetus of his right-handed blow, the poor fellow fell heavily to the 
ground. He tried to rise, but with a groan sank back; he had broken a 
bone. When he told us so, little Harry, with tears for the tragedy, asked 
him what we should do for him? After considering a while, Pete raised 
on his elbow and answered— 


*« My little masters, I aint in much misery, but I can’t get up, and I , 


must lay here till dey come for me from de house inde morning. You bet- 
ter go home to bed. I’m mighty sorry, too, dat I took you all out dis night, 
I is, indeed, for de Governor ’ll stop all our hunting, and whip you, I 
reckon, too; so dis ’il be de last coon hunt we have together.” 

Then raising on his arm still higher towards the tree, he shook his now 
impotent fist at the squatting coon. 

** Oh! Mas Johnny, I’m mad wid dat coon; I don’t want him to eat my 
chickens, and den say he beat Pete, and if I thought as how I could make 
dem dare dogs drag him here, so’s I could get my hand on him, I'd give 
all de world.” 

I had been feeling distress and embarrassment, but as reflection show- 
ed me clearly that our hunts were ended, and the Governor’s switch the 
next probability—a change came o’er me. Pete’s earnest passion inflamed 
me, and as I sympathized in his desire I felt strong and big; I was swell- 
ing with anger, and grew bold and reckless. Pete tried to dissuade me 


He rallied not to the rescue like his | 


The branch 
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from climbing the tree, but I was not to be shaken ij 
. en in m 
with much perserverance and trouble, Y purpose, and 


. succeeded in reaching th 
crotch. After resting a while I calculated my forces ; I bet satan 
boots, pulled on my buckskin gloves, tied on my leather cap, Redes 


my jacket, and opened my spring back knife. I su 
, . Ppose as I was 

little that the coon wasn’t afraid, for he let me approach so near te a 

retreat to any other part of the t 

divbeihy Pp e tree was cut ” unless over my head 
Knowing my weakness, I saw that my success must be the result of 

coolness and superior cunning. At last he came with his swinging taj) 

and his 00-e, 00’e, but the extended knife it was, and not my hand that 

he bit so furiously. With a gash in his gums he made a backward sprin 

and as he tore up the bark with his teeth and claws, his gleaming and an 


Without delay he came again With 


ripping charge, as if he would brush me from the limb that I clasped 


. . . jaw he 
an incautious leap that carried him to the ground. mn 


Now dogs, brave dogs—dash on your foe, 

Sink deep your fangs, and driak his gore ; 
Give net the savage varmint rest— 
Hang to his throat, and crush his breast. 


P they'd roll with 


set: g and splashing j 
the pools, ripping and crashing through the elder bushes, and for half > 


hour there was not a steady clinch of one minute. I thought I had be 
occasionally mixed up in some good coon fights, but compare 9 
were as comedy to tragedy. 

I cannot recall, except by constraint, the particulars of any oth 
this obtrudes itself as the fight of fights. It was invested with anal 

. . tra 
terest—a battle, a dubious, a dangerous, anda bloody battle. A beast of the 
wildwoods, weighing thirty pounds, agile and tenacious of life, armed with 
claws that could rip open a dog’s belly, teeth that, like the woli’s, could 
bite out an entire piece, was brought to furious bay by three dogs—the 
smallest not half his weight, and the largest weighing but twenty-five 
pounds. if it had been in his nature to fight as steadily and tenaciously 
as a dog, his strength and his weapons were sufficient to conquer and kil] 
six such dogs. When he found himself unceasingly beset, and the 
enemy on his back whenever he turned tail, he then resorted to more 
offensive efforts. He seized upon the dogs, one by one ; he tore and gash. 
ed the cur, making him sing out, and the poor little Tip he ripped Open, 
ao his ribs, and yet nearly in two. I dragged the little thing near 

‘ete, who ended its sufferings. But most determined little Bet, the ter- 
rier, more sagacious and alert, more relentless in her grip, and of braver 
blood and sterner stuff altogether, gave not one coward sign; she would 
only withdraw her buried teeth to avoid the coon’s furious ripping, then 
sink her muzzle still deeper in. 

Up to this time we had not been able to put in a lick, (Harry and I.) 
and we stood or ran around the combatants, filled with anxiety and the 
utmost excitement. I had given Harry my knife, and I held Peter’s 
stick, both watching our opportunities—we saw the game growing more 
serious and desperate, and waxed more eager and reckless ourselves, 
Bet’s true blood was making her fiercer for her wounds, but I looked for 
the coon’s victory unless Harry or I could assist. As the unlucky cur 
yelled out again, Harry ran up to use the knife, but casting off the half- 
scared dog, the furious animal—with Bet on her quarters seeking a dead- 
ly hold—met Harry in mad career, jerked him down, and tore his leg 
badly through all his clothing. As he was about to repeat the attack he 
received Harry’s knife in his nose, and had to turn all his energies against 
Bet, who pressed him harder and harder. The cur was getting so sneaky 
that he wouldn't grab and shake unless he could do so somewhat safely, 
and though he still helped a little, the battle was carried on chiefly by 
Bet and myself—I dealing blows, when I was able to do so, on the coon 
alone. Once he had Bet down in the water, where I thought he would 
drown her. I struck repeatedly with my stick, but he was so intent on 
keeping his advantage that he did not mind me; I was so mad at his 
turning it upon us so smart as to be taking one ata time, that I rushed 
in and tore him from dear little Bet. 

With increasing fury he charged on me, and as I reached the edge of 
the pool he bore me down, and give me tooth and toe-nail till my jacket 
was jerked to shreds, my suspenders broke, my breeches torn down, and 
my back scratched and gashed besides; he then jerked off my leather 
cap, and I felt the wild villain’s teeth scraping on my scull. Ab! he 
scored it to me, and his marks are yet upon me. Just then dear little 
Bet was on him in full and unabated rage, and with a deadlier hold than 
ever. I felt my trickling blood and my wounds, and got raving mad. 

Pete had crawled in sight, and called out “‘ Mas Johnny, get de knife, 
and stick it in all de time ’fore de dam debbil gets another chance ; he’s 
been biting and hurting you; now pay him for it—that’s de way, give it 
to him.” Four or five minutes more, and the fiercest fight that I’ve been 
in or seen, ended. The results I have given you, and that hour ands 
half seemed but a moment in passing, for the contest was rushed from 
first to last, danger attendant, and the excitement intense. The undaunt- 
ed little terrier, forsaken by the cur, and overmatched, with many and 
honorable wounds, who would have fought forever, and ‘‘ never said die,” 
to her was the victory, and she was so endeared to me afterwards that! 
kept her to her latest breath. 

The Governor and the boys, and the neighbors all, travelled for days 
to see us, the dogs and the battle ground, that retained traces of the en- 


counter for a month or two thereafter. The wounded recovered, even 

Harry and I aiso, whose mothers had no idea we were out; and thus ends 

this glance at youthful days, transcribed from faithful memory’s page. 
New Onceans, January Ist, 1851 Joun SMITH. 
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OLD HORSES. ' ie 

Another great mistake is made by many persons in considering that 
old horses should be indulged by an extra allowance of rest compared to 
that which is permitted the young ones of their stud. The incentive to 
such practice is an amiable, but it is at the same time a mistaken one 
Old horses cannot bear entire rest; they may be favored as to the a 
quency of calling forth great exertion from them, but a couple of _—- 
entire rest brings on all their old aches and pains arising from work, 
blows, and falls. Exercise is life to them ; it keeps the vital functions 
going, and limbs, that regular and daily exercise keeps pliant, a 
stiff and rigid by continued absence of motion ; any exertion under suc 
circumstances is attended with pain, and if an old horse 1s still in a state 
to work without pain to himself, the only way to enable him to a 
to keep him going. Ifa young horse should be stiff the day after — 
ing, in him all the vital functions are in such full play that rest wi) 4 
store his limbs to their wanted elasticity ; not so with the old ypotdie 
flagging energies must be quickened by motion, or swelled legs, sea 
stiffness, and consequent disinclination to motion from the pain it get 
is the certain consequence. In corroboration of what I state I wi as 
to machiners, or in other words, stage-coach horses ; many 4 og 
these, composed of four highly bred old cripples, would gallop aaa 8 
five or six miles of ground, at the rate of 14 miles an hour, and re ed 
the same stage in the evening without, figurately speaking, - _— 
hair, or requiring a touch of the whip ; and would do —_ — a 
by far than young ones, and why they would do so arose a gra 
ing causes : being old cripples as they were, they could a go, en 
ae yr “of a pretty good family ;” that is, so very highly bred, 


ad they been young, or at all sound, they could not have been purchased 


j i he pace. 
at coach price, and, if under-bred, they could not have stood t 

Such highly-bred horses had years of hard keep in them ; the — a 
had all their lives been at kept them clear in their wind, and a fas » . 
had from use become natural to them. If these same horses were = 
a long stage, where they worked two days and rested one, the two — 
horses would, so far from being in the best state of the four to oe — 
their stage, come out of the stable as stiff as if they had no joints + ed 
limbs, nor till they had hobbled and cantered a couple of ee cou owed 
settle to anything like a trot. Old hunters are, in a mitigates — a 
larly affected by absence of exercise. We all know that ag a ee 
stand more work than very young ones ; but neither aged nor 0 

will stand great exertion and long rest alternately. pilin 
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peers SIR WM. DON. 

+ ghee dictinguished artist is acting in our city, some sketch of his 
Bw: ene We have, <a turned over the leaves of 
ja . : and the newspapers, from which we transcribe for the pleasure 
of =o. De is a Scotch Baronet, from a title ereated June 2d, 1667, 
and conferred on his ancestor Sir Alex. Don, 80 that the title is nearly 

o hundred years old. The present Baronet is the seventh descendant. 
He was born in Manchester, England, A. D., 1825, being now twenty- 
five years of age. He is owner of a large income from his estates, and 
heir to the title and estates of the Earl of Glencairn. 

His father died while Sir William was an infant, and left a fine estate 
and mansion on the banks of the Eden in Scotland, near Kelso, not far 
from the birth place of Thompson, the author of “‘ the Seasons.” In this 
romantic spot Sir William passed his early youth, and here at a later 

riod, he imbibed a taste for field-sports, which has since made his name 
quite famous in English sporting circles. We believe it was while at Eton 
that Sir William made his first sensation In the field. Spurning such ig- 
noble pursuits as Grammar and the classics, Sir William was hand and 

love with the Guards, at whose mess table and in whose stables, he was 
always received with welcome. Such was his reputation among them for 
horsemanship, that he was chosen to ride one of the horses in the great 
Steeple Chase. Large sums were bet both for and against him—the hour 
arrived, and Sir William vaulted into his seat with the confidence of a 
veteran. The race was an exciting one, several accidents, as usual, on 
such hazards, but Sir William passed the field and came in the winner 
“Ferule feat he figured in ‘‘ Bell’s Life,” and also, as is the case with 
disobedient school-boys, he figured in the hands of his preceptor at Eton. 
After a varied and rather “fast” life at ‘‘ Almack’s” and ‘* White’s,” at | 
the betting table and in the ball room, he departed on his tour through | 
Europe. In Germany he quite “ astonished the natives” with his daring | 
and skill in horsemanship. At one time, from the love of fun alone, he | 
drove across the Elbe with four horses, at a period of the winter when 
the state of insecurity of the ice prompted police regulations to prevent | 
it—and when called on at his residence, by the officer sent to arrest him, 
he very politely asked that functionary to be seated in his carriage, then, | 
letting out the horses, they drove furiously to the court, at the door of | 
which the carriage upset, and deposited the ‘*‘ German gentleman,” pale 
and trembling on the pavement. | 

Sir William’s accomplishments are decidedly of the manly order. He 
is unrivalled as a rifle shot, a most expert swordsman, a first rate pugil- | 
ist, and of considerable activity and strength. 

In person, Sir William is six feet and six inches high, of very good pro- 
portions, though, as is always the case with very tall men, his legs look 
rather long. His friends have joked him into the epithet of ‘ his high- 
ness.” 

There is a peculiarly natural manner in his acting that is only attained 
by talent and education. There is no bombast or rant about his reading | 
or gesture. He is decidedly a very true artist of the new school; a school | 
now the test of acting in England and the cities of New York and Phila- | 
delphia, but which has not yet penetrated the South and West. The) 
prominent characteristics of which are natural representations of char- | 
acter, and not the stilted, ranting, traditionary style of declaiming words 
and exaggerating gesture. Sir William makes but few ‘‘ shrugs,” yet his | 
expressions are very effective. We have seen nearly every character 
which he has represented here, performed by other actors, and we do not 
think that we have seen once the same elegance of conception and ease of 
execution. 

What could have induced an English Baronet in the possession of 
wealth and a beautiful home, to perform a round of characters in public, 
is puzzling to conjecture. Yet we can well imagine, when the feeling of 
ennui which any one must have after years of fast living, induces the un- 
fortunate to look for some new excitement, that the stage would be tempt- 
ing, especially when the taste for the drama has always been prominent, as 
isthe case with Sir William. The influence of men of education and good 
breeding who adopt the Histrionic profession, will do much in raising the 
art and refining it to the tastes of all educated and well bred persons who 
love it, and therefore we hail Sir William Don and bid him welcome. 
Sir William is expected soon in Baltimore, to perform in German, of 
which he is said to be a perfect master. Richmond Enquirer. 














EFFECTS OF PERSEVERANCE. 

The following is translated by the United States Gazette from a French 
paper : 

They used to say that every soldier carried in his catridge box a Mar- 
shal’s baton. Might not one say in these days, that every chorister car- 
ries in his windpipe a fortune? Here is one example at least. 

About thirty years ago, ina little city of Italy, at Bergame, by a sin- 
gular contrast, the company at the opera house was indifferent, while the 
choristers were excellent. It could scarcely have been otherwise, since 
the greater part of the choristers have since become distinguished com- 
posers. Donizetti, Cruvelli, Leodoro, Blanche. Mari, and Dolci, com- 
menced by singing in the choruses at Bergame. There were among others 


at this epoch, a young man, very poor, very modest, and greatly beloved | 


by his comrades. In Italy the orchestra and choristers are worse paid 
than in France, if possible. You enter a bootmaker’s shop, the master is 
the first violin. The apprentices relax themselves after a day’s work by 


playing the clarionet, the hautboy, or the timbrels, in the evening at the | 


theatre. One young man, in order to assist his old mother, united the 
a of chorister to the more lucrative employment of journeyman 
Aallor. 

One day when he had taken to Nozari’s residence a pair of pantaloons, 
brid aoa vocalist, after looking at him earnestly, said to him very 

ndly : 

‘It appears to me, my good fellow, that I have seen you somewhere.’ 


¢ Quite likely, sir, you may have seen me at the theatre, where I take 
part in the choruses.’ 


Have you a good voice ? 
Not remarkably, sir, I can with difficulty reach sol.’ 
Let me see. Begin the gamut,’ said Nozari, going to meet yess 


oa obeyed, but when he reached sol, he stopped short, out 


‘Sound Ja—come, try.’ 
‘ Sir, I cannot.’ , 
‘Sound Ja, you fool.’ 
* La, la, la.’ 
‘ Sound si.” 
* My dear sir, I cannot.’ 
Sound si, I tell you, or by my soul ?11—’ 
roa get angry sir, I’ll try, da, si, la, se, do! 
he - you so said Nozari, with a voice of triumph; ‘ and now, my 
good fellow, I will only say one word to you. If you will only study and 
pratice, you will become the first tenor of Italy. 
- — was right. The poor chorister, who te gain his bread, had to 
end breeches, possesses a fortune of two millions, and is called Rudini. 


PANTHER SHOT. 

: The well known hunter, Mr. Charles Parmeter of this town, who, has 
een out in the woods the last two months deer hunting, killed a few days 
since in the town of Belmont, in Franklin county, a large Panther or Ca- 
tamount, measuring nine feet in extreme length, and weighing 247 
pounds. Mr. Parmeter came upon the track while hunting, and the 
rs day, with a dog, started with the determination to hunt him up 
fter a short distance he struck the trail and soon came to where with 
4 single bound, he bad killedjand split opena huge buck, apparent] car- 

ried the same about twenty rods, and partly buried the carcass. P 
. wollowing on the pursuit, Mr. P. soon came to a mountain ridge with 
huge waning rocks, in a chasm under one of which he found the Pan- 
; ere den. His dog, with hair erect and exhibiting extreme fear, refused 
st pk when Mr. P., tying a rope around the dog’s neck, entered him- 
. + ragging his dog after him The Panther fled by another entrance 
oe = to @ very tall spruce tree near by. Mr. P. now climbed the ledge 
7 eae: and thus found himself in a level with the tree top, 
33! oy a gee fifty feet from the same. The Panther was al- 
sonal “" %. The 4 top, but catching a glimpse of him he fired in quick 
— — “y" . 8 Into his body. The Panther had now placed him- 
wo 7: xe ‘aa Mr. P., in the attitude of springing, when Mr. P., 
a 2s quic oe both barrels of his gun, fired one into the back 
‘sie oe ’ “y a — through his body, the fourth shot brought him 
ed J ep Le - 10g having now regained courage, rushed in upon 
an ' eae e of the dying Panther sent him howling with pain, when 
daa eine to his feet, the ferocious anima] ran some twenty rods and fell 
a 7 r..P., te make sure, put two additional balls into him, and then 
e@'to approach him. Mr. P. intends to bring him down in a few 





ays and give our citizens a chance to see thi i 
nd . is rarely found animal, whose 
forest ‘gility, ferocity and tenacity of life, fender him monarch of the 
est, and the dreaded foe of the most intrepid hunter. 


Potedam, N. Y., Mercury, Jan, 2. 


| th 


_ A REPLY TO “A HEART TO LER” 
To him with the heart, “ to let or to vend,” 
An excellent lady, thus, greeting doth gend ; 
And begs to exchange for his proffered commodity, 
Her own, which will equal his, surely, in oddity ; 
Yet thinks she would prove ® desirable mate 
To a bachelor entering the conjugal state. | 
Assures him the “‘ rent will be paid in advance,” 
And only one “ tax” will be left with ’Squire “‘ Chance,” 
The first two, ‘‘ love, honor,” what heart could withhold | 
From an “ excellent bachelor,” manly and bold? | 
The trifling and last-mentioned item, “ obey,” | 
May be left with the “ agent,” till some future day— 
And, believe, sir, surely as Eve was our mother, 
To collect the last tax will occasion no bother. 
Good natured, polite, and speaking discreetly, 
A keeper at home, and dressing most neatly, 
With politics holding no sort of communion, 
But such as are treating of love and the Union; | 
She hopes he will find it a duty and pleasure 
To secure to himself so precious a treasure 
As a lady who gives to the ‘‘ Lords of Creation” 
The honor that’s due so exalted a station— 
Assures him she has none of that “‘dangerous thing” 
That flows from the far-famed “‘ Peirian spring ;” 
Thinks it well for a man to acquire “‘ some learning,” 
But a thing which a woman should have no concern in; 

From this may be drawn an inference true, 

That whatever else, she is not a “ blue.” 

That all is true which here is spoken— 

That no one vow wille’er be broken— 

She gives as pledge a teoman’s word, 

Whose falsity none ever heard. 
Thus saith the lady who sendeth him greeting, 
‘«The proof of the pudding will be in the eating.” 

BeavuFrort District, Nov. 29th, 1850. Charleston Mercury. 


A SWOLLEN HEAD, AND THE MANNER OF 
TREATING IT. 


Smith and Rogers are good-looking, middle-aged gentlemen, and very 
clever, worthy, and talented fellows, too, and tolerably prosperous in 
the affairs of the world; but, strange to tell, they will occasionally get 
out on a bit of a lark, without the advice and consent of their constitu- 
tional advisers—id est, their wives. Now, it happened last week that, 
after ‘‘ making a night of it” together, and indulging in a brief morning 
nap, they met at the barber’s. 

‘** Good morning, Smith,” said Rogers. ‘How do you find yourself ?” 
«Pretty bright, Rogers,” said Smith—“ head a little queer, though.” 
*; Ah, indeed !” said Rogers. ‘* Fact—does look a little queer.” 

" What ?? said Smith. ‘* Look a little queer! What do you mean by 
at?” 

** Why, Smith, I don’t mean any offence. I only think your head does 
look a little queer. I think it’s swelled some.” 

Smith’s face was well lathered, clear up to the temples, and his long 
hair, brushed backwards, hung over the chair. He suddenly leant for- 
ward, and, dropping the towel from his neck, and looking into the seri- 
ous face of Rogers with amazement, exclaimed : 

** You don’t mean to say that?” 

«But I do, though,” said Rogers ; “ yet it may be only a notion of 
mine.” 

‘* Qh!” said Smith ; and he threw his head back again, and the lath- 
ering process went on. 











By this time Rogers had completed the insertion, around Smith’s hat, 
| under the leather lining, where it fits the head, ofa copy of the Baltimore 
| ** Sun,” which he showed to Robinson, a friend who just then stepped in, 
at the same time placing the point finger of the right hand alongside of 
his nose, and casting a sly glance towards Smith. 

** Good morning, Smith,” said Robinson ; ‘* how do you find yourself 
this morning, old friend ?” 

** Pretty bright, Robinson,” said Smith. 
friend.” 

** Quite well, I thank’ee, Smith—quite well. But how, what—eh, your 
head, Mr. Smith ; isn’t eh, eh— swelled some ?” 

**Swelled some !” exclaimed Smith ; ‘“* swelled some! Eh! how—eh! 
Robinson, what do you mean ?” 

** Oh, nothing, Smith, nothing. I did think—but it’s nothing, I sup- 
pose. I thought there was a little tension of the skin—enlargement of 
the ——a swelling, in fact ; but I suppose it’s a ——” 

** You suppose it’s what !” 

‘* Nothing, oh nothing, only just a notion of mine, Smith,” said Robin- 
son. ‘* It couldn’t be that a man’s head could spread out of a sudden, I 
should think.” 

**] should think not,” said Smith. 

The barber was now done withhim. ‘I should think not!” And he 
repaired to the glass to put on his cravat. ‘ J should think not, indeed!” 
and as he surveyed his polished face and sleek hair, he was evidently 
pleased. ‘‘ No, no, my boys,” he said with a smile. ‘‘ Smith has a hard 
head ; Smith’s head don’t swell for a single frolic ’’ and Smith laughed 
a glad kind of laugh, which seemed to indicate an agreeable condition of 
the inward man, such as a man realizes when he is pleased with himself 
and the rest of his race. 

The barber gently plied the wisp to Smith’s back, and Smith’s gloves 
were neatly drawn on, and the barber’s boy, as he smoothed its silky 
surface, said in a soft tone, ‘‘ Hat, sir, your hat ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Smith—* yes, thank’ee, boy—but ! what !—my hat !—yes ! 
—how’s this !—too small!—eh, Rogers, that is my hat !—why !” 

** Smith,” said Rogers, ‘“‘ the fact is, 1 think your head is swelled— 
some.” 

—* ’ said Smith, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that c-a-n-t be ; yet—how is 
this ?” 

** Depend upon it Smith,” said Robinson, ‘* your head must be swelled 


**T hope you are well, my 





—some.” 
“* Why it can’t be,” said Smith, very hesitatingly. ‘It can’t be, Robin- 
son; how could—but does it really look so ?—yet this hat’s a——” 


** Well, Smith,” Robinson continued, ‘* I don’t see how a good rubbing 
could do any harm, especially if cologne should be freely used ; and—” 
** The fact is,” said Smith, ‘‘ my head would feel better after a little 
rubbing, I am sure”’—and, with the barber’s assistance, off went coat 
vest, and cravat, and down sat Mr. Smith. 
** Glug-glug-glug!” said the bottle, and its liquid flowed gratefully 


the barber’s hands played freely around and about it. 


ee 


over the unfortunate head of the perplexed Mr. Smith ; and the palms of 


+79 
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“« De gentleman’s hair are tolibly long,” suggested the patient artist, 


who had already earned two fi d 
another levy would make an 2 og ooh quarter, and who now thought 


** Your hair is long,” said Rogers. 

‘“« Yes, for such thick hair,” said Robinson. 

‘«« But my hat went on yesterday,” said Smith. 

** But you don’t expect to get entirely cured at once, do you?” said 











| Rogers. 


‘* Well, I intended to get my hair cut,” said Smith, a 
bp wage ee where sr ee Delila soon as hy = 

e two friends meanwhile reading very intently, Robi F i 
upside down all the while. owe Ts HeNenaew Spegee tog 
“* Now, you'll do, I think,” said Rogers. 

‘© T should think so,” said Robinson. 

‘If I don’t,” said Smith, ‘‘ I know what will help me out.” 

‘‘ Smith, you don’t mean to——” 

‘“< Certainly not,” said Robinson. 

‘* Mean to what ?” 

** You don’t mean to use a compress, nor astringents, nor—” 

** Oh, no,” said Smith, impatiently ; ‘‘ I wish I had done it at the first: 

put I didn’t think of it. Todd or Stevens could have furnished me witha 

prime hat at once ” 

‘“‘ That’s a fact,” said both the friends together. 

‘* Tdare say I had as well do it yet,” said Smith. 

‘“‘ Well, if your hat don’t fit yet, suppose you do,” said Rogers, as he 

placed back again inside the linen a couple of folds of the paper he had 

just extracted. 

Mr. Smith raised the hat to his trig-looking head, but it still would 
not go on. 

‘‘ Robinson,” said he, ‘‘ I can’t go to the hatter’s bareheaded.” 

“‘ Certainly not,” said Robinson ; “‘ I’ll go and pick a hat out for you.” 
‘* Mr. Robinson was not gone long ; and, when a boy brought two or 
three hats, a selection was soon made by Mr. Rogers’ assistance ; but 
Mr. Smith was moody and melancholy. At length, witha tearful look, 
and a faltering voice, he said— 

‘«* Gentlemen, this thing of drinking is a bad business—a bad business, 
gentlemen.” 

“It really is,” said Robinson. 

** And I am done with it,” said Rogers. 

** And so am IJ,” said Smith—** done with it—done, done, done!’ and 
he leant his forehead upon the back ofa chair before him. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘‘I have been thinking, that a vender of intoxicating drinks, and 
every one else, should be held acceuntable for all the evil and all the ex- 
penses he occasions.” 

‘*That’s my opinion,” said Rogers. 

** And mine,” said Robinson. 

‘« Rogers,” said Smith, ‘‘I wish, if you have any change, you would 
just pay this barber for me.” 

‘* Certainly,” said Rogers, as he handed over the money. 

‘«* Robinson, did you tell Stevens the money was good for this hat ?” 

“Certainly,” said Robinson. ‘‘ But you seem too despondent. What 
is the matter? You have not been so deeply injured.” 

‘“No,” said Smith, tearfully. ‘‘No, not very.. But it’s my opinion, I 
say, that every vender of intoxicating drinks, and every one else, should 
be held accountable for all the evils and all the expenses he occasions.” 

** And mine too,” said Rogers. ' 

“* And mine too,” said Robinson. 

And the two friends looked at each other very cunningly. 

“IT am glad,” said Mr. Smith, ‘that both of you, my friends, concur 
withme. The manipulations of my friend, the barber here, have been 
very pleasant, and time was not pressing with me. This new hat is very 
desirable, also. Your sentiments are very just, too, andI derive much 
pleasure from that. And now that, in accordance with them, you have 
paid the barber, and assumed payment for this new hat, you can dispose 
of the old one as you please—a/fter first taking the paper from the lining. 
Excuse me, as I have bank business to attend to. Good morning.” 

And never was Smith so much admired by the ladies on the Avenue as 
on that blessed morning ; and Stevens has informed us that there is no 
more punctual customer in the city than the jecular Mr. Robinson, who 


called to pay for a hat the other day, half an hour after he had bought it. 
Washington Republle. 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 

Our next encounter was with an old lady notorious in her neighborhood 
for her garrulity and simple mindedness. Her loquacity knew no bounds; 
it was constant, unremitting, interminable, and sometimes laughably 
silly. She was interested in quite a large chancery suit which had been 
dragging its slow length for several years, and furnished her with a con- 
versational fund which she drew upon extensively, under the idea that 
its merits could never be sufficiently discussed. Having been warned of 
her propensity, and being somewhat hurried when we called upon her, 
we were disposed to get through business as soon as possible, and with- 
out hearing her enumeration of the strong points of her law case. Stri- 
ding into the house, and drawing our papers—‘‘ Taking the census, 
ma’am !” quoth we. 

“Ah! well! yes! bless your soul, take a seat. Nowdo! Areyou the 
gentleman that Mr. Fillmore has sent on to take the sensis’ I wonder! 
well, good Lord look down, how was Mr. Fillmore and family when you 
seed him ?” 

We told her we had never seen the president ; did’nt know him froma 
side of sole leather ;” we had been written to to take the census. 

‘«* Well, now, there agin! love yoursoul! Well, I ’spose Mr. Fillmore 
writ you a letter, did he? No! Well, God be praised, there’s mighty 
little here to take down—times is hard, God’s will be done; but looks 
like people can’t get their jest rights in this country ; and the law is all 
for the rich and none for the poor, praise the Lord. Did you ever hear 
tell of that case my boys has got agin old Simpson? Looks like they 
will never git to the eend onit ; glory to His name! The children will 
suffer, I’m mighty afeard ; Lord give us grace. Did you ever see Judge 
B——? Yes! Well, the Lord preserves us! Did you ever hear him say 
what he was agwine to do in the boys’ case agin Simpson? No! Good 
Lord! Well, ’squire, wi// you ax him the nexttime you see him, and 
write me word ; and tell him what I say ; I’m nothing but a poor widow, 
and my boys has got no larnin, and old Simpson tuk ’em in. It’s a mighty 
hard case, and the will oughtn’t never to a been broke, but——” 

Here we interposed and told the old lady that our time was precious— 
that we wished to take down the number of her family, and the produce 
raised by her last year, and be off. After a good deal of trouble we got 
through with the description of the members of her family, and the “‘ sta- 
tistical table” as far as the article ‘‘ cloth.” 

‘“‘ How many yards of cotton cloth did you weave in 1850, ma’am ”” 

“‘ Well, now! the Lord have mercy !—less see! You know Sally Hig- 











“‘ Ah!” said Mr. Smith—* ah !” and again and again he inhaled with 
a long inspiration the reviving perfume, and then for a time he closed his 
eyes and gave himself up to the soothing manipulations of the silent and 
assiduous barber. At length, after the towel, and the comb, and the brush, 
had been successively applied, and the neck had been well rubbed, and 
the external head once more presented the appearance of order and neat- 
ness, Smith arose and was about to attire himself once more, while his 
two friends were profoundly absorbed in the morning papers. 

** Smith,” said Rogers, suddenly, ‘‘try your hat on first. See if you are 
really benefitted.” 

Smith took up the hat, from which Rogers had quietly extracted one 
fold of the paper, and placed it gently upon his head. He took hold of the 
brim on each side, and drew it down. 

“* Rogers,” said he, ‘* there is imprevement; but—my hat will not come 
on.” Smith said this with some solemnity. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Rogers, “ if that’s the case—if there’s improvement, 
Smith—if there is, Smith, there’s no occasion for alarm. But won’t your 
hat godown? No, that’s a fact, it won’t. WolJ, Smith, let me tell you 
—lI always find ‘ shampooning’ to do the mosi good. Suppose you try 
it.” 

‘“« Well,” said Smith, “‘ if the cologne has benefitted me thus much, it 
looks reasonable that “4 

«‘ That the ‘shampoon’ will benefit you so much more. 
that’s clear enough,” said Mr. Rogers. 

‘‘ Certainly !” said Mr. Robinson. 

And down sat Mr. Smith. 

The towel was fixed before, and the towel was fixed behind, and the 
shampoon was freely applied, and Mr. Smith’s head was rubbed like a 
ball of soap between the palms of the barber’s hands ; and the fingers of 
the barber ran through Mr. Smith’s hair, and Mr. Smith’s head looked 
like a field of tall grass after a heavy blow and a heavy rain. At length 
the towel again absorbed the moisture, the comb again reduced chaos to 
order, and the brush again finished the artist-like work. 

‘** How now, Smith ?” said Robinson. ‘‘ Smaller?’ (Another fold of 
the paper has been extracted.) ‘‘ Smaller, Smith ?” 

“« My hat’s nigher toa fit ; there is no mistake about that,” said Smith. 

‘* But don’t it fit yet ?’ asked Rogers. 

are 0, not quite,” said Smith—* not quite; and yet it’s nigh, pretty 
nigh.” 





Exactly— 





| gins that used to live in the Smith settlement /—poor thing, her daddy 

_druv her off on the ’count of her havin’ a little ’un, poor creetur !—poor 

' gal, she couldn’t help it. I dare say. Well, Sally she come to stay "long 
wi’ me when the old man druv her away, and she was a powerful good 

| hand to weave, and I did think she’d help me a power. Well, arter she’d 
bin here awhile, her baby hit took sick, and old Miss Stringer she un- 
dertuk to help it—she’s a powerful good hand, old Miss Stringer, = 

| roots and yearbs, and sich like! Well, the Lord look down from above! 
she made a sort of a tea, as I was saying, and she gin it to Sally 8 baby, 

| it got wuss—the poor creetur—and she gin it tea, and looked like, the 
more she gin it tea, the more——” 

‘‘ My dear madam, I am in a hurry—please tell me how many yards 
of cotton you wove in 1850. I want to get through and go on.’ 

“‘ Well, well, the Lord-a-mercy! who'd a thought you'd ’a bin so snap- 
pish! Well, as I was asayin’, Sail’s child hit kept gittin wus, and old Mrs. 
Stringer, she kept a givin’ it the yarb tea ; till at last the child hit 
looked like hit would die any how. And ’bout the time the child was at 
its wust, old Daddy Sykes he cum along, and he said if we d git some 
night-shed berries, and stew them with a little scream and some hogs 
hard—now old Daddy Sykes is a mighty fine old man, and he gin the boys 
a heap of mighty good comet about that case—boys, says he, I'll tell 

‘ you go and——” 
aT a ne fady,” said we, “tell about your cloth, and let the 
sick child and Miss ee Daddy Sykes, the boys and the law suit go 
il. mina hurry "’ 
“a peered bless your dear soul! don’t git aggravated. 
tellin’ you how it come I did’nt weave no cloth last year.” 

« Oh, well, you did’nt weave any cloth last year. Good! we'll go on 

ext article.” ] 
es P ! you see the child hit begun to swell and turn yaller, and hit 
kep a wallin’ its eyes and a moanin’, and I knowed——” 

‘ Never mind about the child—just tell me the value of the poultry 

raised last year.” 

“e Oh, cat aie pea chickens you mean. Why, the Lord love your 
or soul, I reckon you never in your born days see @ poor creetur have 
the luck that I did—and looks like we never shall have good luck agin ; 
for ever since old Simpson tuk that case up to the Chancery court——” 

«‘ Never mind the case; let’s hear about the chickens if you please.” 

« God bless you, honey, the owls destroyed in and about the best half 
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that I did raise. Every blessed night the Lord sent, they’d come and 
set on the comb of the house, and hoo, hoo, hoo, and one night in partick- 
lar, I remember, I had just got up for the night-shed salve to ‘int the 
little gal with——” append. 
‘* Well, well, what was the value of what you did raise? 


that’s old Speck, that nasty oudacious owl’s 
roost with her chickens, up in the plum tree, fornenst the smoke house. 
So I went to whar old Miss Stringer was sleepin’, and says I Miss Strin- 

er! Oh Miss Stringer! sure’s you’re born, that stinkin’ owl’s got old 
Speck out’n the plum tree! Well, old Miss Stringer she turned over ’pon 
her side like, and says she, what did you say, Miss Stokes ? and says 
|——” 

We began to get very tired, and signified the same to the old lady, and 
begged she would answer us directly, and without circumlocution. 

‘The Lord A’mighty love your dear heart, honey, I’m tellin’ you as 
fast | kin. The owls they got worse and worse ; after they’d swept old 
Speck and all Aer gang, they went to work on ’tothers ; and Bryant 
(that’s one of my boys) he “lowed he’d shoot the pestersome creeters—and 
so one night arter that, we hearn one holler, and Bryant, he tuk the ole 
musket and went out, and sure enough, there was owley, (as he thought) 
a settin’ on the comb of the house; so he blazed away and down come——! 
what on airth did come down, do you reckon ; when Bryant fired ?” 

** The owl, I suppose.” 

«No sich a thing, no sich thing! the owl warn’t thar. “Iwas my old 
house cat came a tumblin’ down, spittin’, sputterin’, and scratchin’, and 
the fur a flyin’ every time she jumped, like you’d a busted a feather bed 
open! Bryant he said, the way he come to shoot the cat instead of the 
owl, he seed somethin’ white a 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake, Mrs. Stokes, give me the value of your poultry, 
or say you will not! Do one thing or the other.” 5 

‘Oh, well, dear love your heart, I reckon I had last year nigh about 
the same as I’ve got this. 

‘Then tell how me how many dollars worth you have now and the 
thing’s settled.” ; 

‘«‘T'll let you see for yourself,” said the widow Stokes, and taking an 
ear of corn out of a crack between the logs of the cabin, and shelling offa 
handful, she commenced scattering the grain, all the while screaming or 
rather screeching—* chick—chick—chick—chick-ee—chick-ee chick-ee 
—ee !” 

Here they came, roosters, hens, and pullets, and little chicks—crow- 
ing, cackling, chirping, flying and fluttering over beds chairs, and ta- 
bles ; alighting on the old woman’s head and shoulders, fluttering against 
her sides, pecking at her hands, and creating a din and confusion altogether 
indescribable. The old lady seemed delighted, thus to exhibit her fea- 
thered “‘ stock,” and would occasionally exclaim—* a nice passel, aint 
they—a nice passel!” But she never would say what they were worth ; 
no persuasion could bring her to the point ; and our papers at Washing- 
ton contain no estimate of the value of the widow Stokes’ poultry, though, 
as she said herself, she had ‘*‘ a mighty nice passel !” 








BOOTH AND THE FAT GIRL. 


The veteran tragedian, Mr. Booth, while playing a recent engagement 
in this city, received a horrible shock which might, passibly, have re- 
sulted fatally, but happily was productive of a much more ludicrous than 
serious result. 

The renowned fat girl, Miss Anna Crouse, was exhibiting herself at the 
Museum at the time of this engagement. Mr. Booth was to appear on 
Monday evening as Richard. He was in an exceedingly nervous, irri- 
table and unhappy state, from some unaccountable cause, all that day. 
Everything seemed wrong, and by one mishap and another he was work- 
ed up toafrenzy. The time for the performance arrived—Booth grew 
calmer, and commenced his work. 

The delectable fat girl, urged by an insurmountable desire to see the 
great Booth as Richard, her experience in the drama being limited, ga- 
thered herself together, and with some difficulty succeeded in gaining the 
rear of the stage. Panting with the exertion necessary to get all of her- 
self through the contracted entrances, she found the narrow stairway by 
which Booth would leave the stage, and composedly adjusted herself in a 
manner capable of obtaining all the comfort which a stair a foot wide was 
competent to afford. Her bulk being enormous, when sitting, (the fat 
having full license to spread itself in all directions) she completely 
choked up the passage, and found herself securely wedged between some 
substantial bannisters on one side, and on the other a firm brick wall. 
Though somewhat alarmed as to her ability to free herself from this situa- 
tion should an emergency occur, she sat patiently waiting for the grand 
burst of Booth in the last act, as the stricken king. It came—the death 
scene was executed in a most effective manner, and received the liberal 
plaudits of the vast assembly in the front. 

As we have stated, Booth was in a frenzy previous to the opening, and 
his efforts during the evening made him still worse. He was distracted 
—his nervous system was wofully overtaxed. At the conclusion of the 
play he rushed from the stage to seek his dressing room, thinking to gain 
there quiet and relief; reaching the staircase, his glance at once met 
Anna’s delighted and admiring gaze. There she sat quietly and 
calmly, while Booth, waiting to make the passage, his mind being tem- 
porarily disordered, could not comprehend this singular obstruc- 
tion. 

She began, however, to be quite alarmed at the tragedian’s terrific 
look. Booth was astounded at the sight of her. [He had not chanced 
to see the fat girl, and knew not that such a person existed.] He ima- 
gined his vision was obscured, and that Anna was a blind fancy of the 
brain—or else his sight had dewb/ed—and yet there certainly was a hu- 
man face peering at him. He looked and looked. He assured himself 
that he must be mistaken in taking so huge a hill for a human being. 
Determined to satisfy himself, he unsheathed his dress sword merely 
to prove with its point the existence of this strange phantasy. The fear 
occasioned by this act was soon apparent. Poor Anna imagined herself 
slaughtered, and her struggles to escape were tremendous—those horri- 
ble eyes of Booth’s driving into her could not be borne. Again and 
again she tried to edge away, but all was of no avail—the bannisters 
were fearfully stout, and the brick wall frowningly resisted her. 

But when the sword was drawn, her o’erwrought senses left her—one 
long, loud, piercing shriek, and she swayed to and fro like the wind, 
and finally her head dropped on her breast ; she seemed dead, the trea- 
cherous but yet friendly brick wali and bannisters alone prevented her 
from falling. Booth, by this time, was perfectly insane. He drove his 
sword fiercely towards her, exclaiming, ‘‘ Out of the way, demon—hell’s 
tortures be thy doom—way, way, or by St. Paul I'll cleave thy ruffian’s 
skull—stand, I say—defend thyself, or flee—so that thou giv’st me way I 
care not.” Foaming with rage, he violently thrust at her, but luckily 


the thick folds of her dress, and the wavering hand that held the weapon | 


prevented aught but amere scratch. That scratch, however, sufficed— 


| 





THE TWO MISS SMITHS. 


Ina certain town inthe West of England, which shall be nameless, 





| there dwelt two maiden ladies of the name of Smith; each possessed a 
: _ small independence, each residing, with a single maid-servant, in a small 

«The Lord above look down! They got so bad—the owls did—that | 
they tuk the old hens as well’s the young chickens. The night I was tel- | 
ling ’bout, I hearn somethin’ s-q-u-a-l-], s-q-u-a-l-1! and says I, Pll bet | 
got ; for I seen her go to; 


house, the drawing-room of which was let, whenever lodgers could be 
found ; each hovering somewhere about the age of fifty, and each hating 
the other with a restless implacable enmity. The origin of this aversion 
was the similarity of their names; each was Miss C. Smith, the one being 
called Cecilia, the other Charlotte—a circumstance which gave rise to 
such innumerable mistakes and misunderstandings, as were sufficient to 
maintain these ladies in a constant state of irritability and warfare. 
Letters, messages, invitations, parcels, bills, were daily missent, and 


opened by the wrong person, thus exposing the private affairs of one to | 


the other ; and as their aversion had long ago extinguished everything 
like delicacy on either side, any information so acquired was used with- 
out scruple, to their mutual annoyance. Presents, too, of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, or other delicacies, from the neighboring gentry, not unfrequently 
found their way to the wrong house; and if unaccompanied by a letter, 
which took away all excuse forja mistake, they were appropriated without 
remorse, even when the appropriating party felt confident in her heart 
that the article was not intended for her; and this not from greediness 
= rapacity, but from the absolute delight they took in vexing each 
other. 

It must be admitted, also, that this well known enmity was occasional- 
ly played upon by the frolic-loving part of the community, both high and 
low ; so that over and above the genuine mistakes, which were of them- 
selves quite enough to keep the poor ladies in hot water, every now and 
then some little hoax was got up and practised upon them, such as ficti- 
tious love-letters, anonymous communications, and so forth. It might 
have been imagined, as they were not answerable for their names, and as 
they were mutual sufferers by the similarity—one having as much right 
to complain of this freak of fortune as the other, that they might have 
entered into a compact of forbearance, which would have been equally 
advantageous to either party; but their naturally acrimonious disposi- 
tions prevented this, and each continued as angry with the other as she 
could have been if she had a sole and indefeasible right to the appella- 
tion of C. Smith, and her rival had usurped it in a pure spirit of annoy- 
ance and opposition. To be quite just, however, we must observe that 
Miss Cecilia was much the worse of the two; by judicious management 
Miss Charlotte might have been tamed, but the malace of Miss Cecilia 
was altdgether inexorable. 

By the passing of the Reform Bill, the little town wherein dwelt these 
belligerent powers received a very considerable accession of importance ; 
it was elevated into a borough, and had a whole live member to itself, 
which, with infinite pride and gratification, it sent to parliament, after 
having extracted from him all manner of pledges, and loaded him with all 
manner of instructions as to how he should conduct himself under every 
conceivable circumstance ; not to mention a variety of bills for the im- 
provement of the roads and markets, the erection of a town hall, and the 
reform of the systems of watching, paving, lighting, &c., the important 
and consequential town of B——. 

A short time previous to the first election—an event which was antici- 
pated by the inhabitants with the most vivid interest—one of the candi- 
dates, a country gantleman who resided some twenty miles off, took a 
lodging in the town, and came there with his wife and family, in order, 
by a little courtesy and a few entertainments, to win the hearts of the 
electors and their friends; the first move was to send out invitations for 
a tea and card party, which, in due time, when the preparations were 
completed, was to be followed by a ball. There was but one milliner and 
dressmaker of any consideration in the town of B——, and it may be 
imagined that on so splendid an occasion her services were in great re- 
quest—so much so, that in the matter of head-dresses, she not only found 
that it would be impossible, in so short a period, to fulfil the commands 
of her customers, but also that she had neither the material nor the skill 
to give them satisfaction. It was, therefore, settled that she should send 
off an order to a house in Exeter, which was the country town, fora cargo 


of caps, boquets, turbans, &c., fit for all ages and faces—‘‘ such as were | 


not disposed of to be returned ;” and the ladies consented to wait, with 
the best patience they could, for this interesting consignment, which was 
to arrive, without fail, on the Wednesday, Thursday being the day fixed 
for the party. But the last coach arrived on Wednesday night without 
the expected boxes; however, the coachman brought a message for Miss 
Gibbs, the milliner, assuring her that they would be there the next morn- 
ing, without fail. 

Accordingly, when the first Exeter coach rattled through the little 
street of B——, which was about half past eleven, every head that was 
interested in the freight was to be seen looking anxiously out for the 
deal boxes; and, sure enough, there they were—three of them—large 
enough to contain caps for the whole town. Then there was a rush up 
stairs for their bonnets and shawls; and ina few minutes troops of ladies, 
young and old, were seen hurrying toward the market-place, where 
dwelt Miss Gibbs—the young in pursuit of artificial flowers, gold bands, 
and such like adornments—the elderly in search of a more mature order 
of decoration. 

Amongst the candidates for finery, nobody was more eager than the 
two Miss Smiths; and they had reason to be so, not only because they 
had neither of them anything at all fit to be wornat Mrs. Hanaway’s par- 
ty, which was in a style much above the entertainments they were usu- 
ally invited to, but also because they both invariably wore turbans, and 
each was afraid that the other might carry off the identical turban that 
might be most desirable for herself. Urged by this feeling, so alert were 
they, that they were each standing at their several windows when the 
coach passed, with their bonnets and cloaks actually on—ready to start 
for the place !—determined to reach Miss Gibbs’ in time to witness the 
opening of the boxes. But ‘‘ who shall control his fate?’ Just as Miss 
Cecilia was stepping off her threshold, she was accosted by a very gentle- 
manly looking person, who, taking off his hat, with an air really irresis- 
tible, begged to know if he had ** the honor of seeing Miss Smith ??’—a 
question which was of course answered in the affirmative. 

4‘* 1 was not quite sure,” said he, “ whether I was right, for I had for- 
gotten the number; but I thought it was sixty,” and he looked at the 
figures on the door. 

** This is sixty, sir,” said Miss Cecelia, adding, to herself, ‘‘I wonder if 
it was sixteen he was sent to?” for at number sixteen lived Miss Uhar- 
lotte. 

‘* T was informed, madam,” pursued the gentleman, ‘ that I could be 
accommodated with apartments here ; that you had a first floor to let.” 

‘** That is quite true, sir,” replied Miss Cecilia, delighted to let her 
rooms, which had been some time vacant, and doubly gratified when the 
stranger added— 

“come from Bath, and was recommended by a friend of yours; in- 
deed, probably a relation, as she bears the same name—Miss Joanna 
Smith.” 

‘«« T know Miss Joanna very well, sir,” replied Miss Cecilia ; ‘‘pray walk 
up stairs, and I’ll show you the apartments directly.” (‘‘ For,” thought 


** Murder, murder, murder,” re-echoed through the building, coming | she, ‘‘ I must not let him go out of the house till he has taken them, for 
from the revived Anna—* help, murder, oh, help, help!” Then what a fear he should find out his mistake.”) ‘* Very nice rooms, sir, you see— 
scene ensued. Actors, supernumeraries, carpenters, and all the myste- | everything clean and comfortable—a pretty view of the canal in front— 
rious beings that dwell, invisible behind the scenes, rushed towards the | just between the baker’s and the shoemaker’s; you'll get a peep, sir, if 
you step to this window. Then it’s uncommonly lively; the Exeter and 


spot from whence the continued and thrilling sounds proceeded. 

There stood Booth—pale, but calm—his eyes flashing, lips compressed, 
and his upright mein betokening his dauntless spirit—and there, shrink- 
ing and trembling, like an overgrown lily or sun flower, sat the Fat Girl 
—her features convulsed with fear, and her agitated, substantial frame, 
heaving with spasmodic jerks. On her fine forehead stood big drops of 

rspiration, and her flesh swayed to and fro like the waves of the trou- 

led ocean ! 

** Save me, save me !—she shricked. 


** Sathanas—have at thee,” furiously cried Booth—‘‘T'll drive my point 
fall at thee if thou giv’st me not pac Draw, or by St. George" 
Here the tragedian was seized, disarmed, and conveyed away—the terri- 
fied fat girl again placed erect through the kind offices of two of the 
— ropes and pullies, and order was restored. 
aa — see! ee aro ee he was unconscious throughout 
choice nest ghed heartily, and made Anna all the reparation 


But she never ha in¢ : : 
od s been induced to is i i : 
hele Secsioalt d witness his impersonations since ; 


; :Y Was entirely gratified. Just and impartial, always, she 
eet by far too vivid—too Soden dsb matiral. But she has 
at the hall of pnt now—time having intervened—and still continues 

Par um, looking quite stout and hearty, receiving the 


congratulations of vistors with an ami , . 
well becoming her! miable suavity and a mes born grace, 


LT 


A new tenor has been discovered in Paris. Among the choruses was 


heard the most beautiful voice sing; ; 
vorita.” It was found to be that sre execrably the music of the “ Fa- 


.. Of &@ young man of twenty-four years of 
age, completely uneducated, incapab} : ve 

my of Music has boarded, lo dee an e of reading or writing. The Acade- 
education, and is about to bring him befor 


that he will prove one of the first singers of he neat: fally persuaded 


f the age. 


| 








Plymouth coaches, up and down, rattling through all day long, and, in- 
deed, all night, too, for the matter of that. A beautiful little bedroom, 
back, too, sir. Yes, as you observe, it certainly does look over a brick- 
kiln ; but there’s no dust—not the least in the world—for I never allow 
the windows to be opened ; altogether, there can’t be a pleasanter situa- 
tion than it is.” 

The stranger, it must be owned, seemed less sensible of all these ad- 
vantages than he ought to have been; however, he engaged the apart- 
ments : it was but for a short time, as he had come there about some busi- 
ness connected with the election ; and as Miss Joanna had so particularly 
recommended him to the lodging, he did not like to disoblige her. So 
the bargain was struck: the maid received orders to provision the gar- 
rison with bread, buttter, tea, sugar, &c., whilst the gentleman re- 
turned to the inn to dispatch Boots with his portmanteau and carpet- 
bag. * 

** You were only just in time, sir,” observed Miss Cecilia, as they de- 
scended the stairs, “ for I expected a gentleman to call at twelve o'clock 
to-day, who, I am sure, would have taken the lodgings.” 

‘I should be sorry to stand in the way,” responded the stranger, who 
would not have been at all sorry for an opportunity of backing out of the 
bargain. ‘* Perhaps you had better let him have them—I can easily get 
accommodated elsewhere.” 

“Oh dear, no sir; dear me! I wouldn’t dosuch a thing for the world !” 
exclaimed Miss Cecilia, who had only thrown out this little inuendo by 
way of binding her lodger to his bargain, lest, on discovering his mistake, 
he should think himself at liberty to annul the agreement. For well she 
knew that it was a mistake: Miss Joanna, of Bath, was Miss Charlotte’s 
first cousin, and, hating Miss Cecilia, as she was in duty bound to do, 
would rather have sent her a dose of arsenic thana lodger, any day. She 
had used every precaution to avoid the accident that had happened, by 
Writing on a card, ‘“‘ Miss Charlotte Smith, No. 16 High street, B 
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opposite the linen draper’s shop ;? but 

dreaming of the denen in wiliats he sebel, thek lena pint 

his memory, fell into the snare. A > And trusting 

Pag ws Cecilia had been so engrossed by her anxiety to hook this ¢. , 

: er rival could have a chance of throwing out a bait for hi Ush be, 

— Lng -” actually forgot Miss Gibbs and the turban ; but rt that 

2 ma a a and she felt sure of her man, her former rh tha 

soseh mo _—— and she hurried along the street toward the i 

tor certainly look io 2pprehension lest she should be too late. 1),," 
y jooked ill; for, as she arrived breathless at the dou 

| the — bo gt ee faces issuing fromit, and, amongst (oor, she 

\ ° * 5 D Pac; 

‘pleased | aio Sapam ating physiognomy appeared, looking 

** Odious creature !” thou ht Mi ilia ; *‘ asi aha os 
turban in the world could oe me lg en POON tha any 

But Miss Charlotte did suppose it; and moreover she ha 

the very identical turban that of all turbans that 
most likely to accomplish this desideratum—at least so she Opined 
|__ Poor Miss Cecilia! Up stairs she rushed, bouncing into Mise : 
little room, now strewed with finery. = 
= taal Miss Gibbs, I hope you have something that 

_ Vear me, mem,” responed Miss Gibbs, ‘* what a pity you did yy 
a little sooner. The only two turbans we had are just gone—M,. < ue 
ling took one, and Miss Charlotte Smith took the other—two of thy 
i lg are, indeed—you shall see them ;” and she no 
| boxes in which they were deposi ee 
oye of Mies Conilie y posited, and presented them to the Briere 

She stood aghast! The turbans were very respectable turb 
but to her disappointed and eager desires they appeared wor 
homet the Prophet, or the grand Sultana, or any other body 
immortal, that has ever been reputed to wear turbans. 
summation of perfection she had lost! lost: just by a neck! miggej ;, \, 
an accident, that, however gratifying she had thought it at the time f 
now felt was but an inadequate compensation for her present isan’ mA 
ment. But there was no remedy. Miss Gibbs had nothing fit Pt 
turban of; besides, Miss Cecilia would have scorned to ap vt nei 
turban that Miss Gibbs could have compiled, when her seal ne ns 
adorned with a construction of such superhuman excellence N. whe 
only consolation she had was to scold Miss Gibbs for not having shi “ 
turbans till she had seen them, and for not having sent for a gres; ‘8 
ber of turbans. To which objurgations Miss Gibbs could only Sta 
‘* That she had been extremely sorry indeed, when she saw the co 
bent upon having the turbans, as she had ordered two entirely ee 
view to Miss Cecilia’s accommodation ; and, moreover, that she ntl 
more surprised in her life than when Mrs. Gosling desired 
might be sent to her, because Mrs. Gosling never wore turbans: and if 
Miss Gibbs had only foreseen that she would have pounced Upon it in thy 
way, she, Miss Gibbs, would have taken care she should never | tt 
pcb &e., &c., &e.,—all of which the reader may believe, if 

As for Miss Cecilia, she was implacable, and she flounced out of sis 
house, and through the streets, to her own door, in a temper of maint 
that rendered it fortunate, as far as the peace of the town of B— on 
concerned, that no accident brought her in contact with Miss Charlotte on 
the way. ns 

As soon as she got into her parlor she threw off her bonnet and shay’ 
and plunging into her arm-chair, she tried to compose her mind sufligjen:. 
ly to take a calm view of the dilemma, and determine on what line o 
conduct to pursue—whether to send an excuse to Mrs. Hanaway, or we. 
ther to go te the party in one of her old head-dresses. Either alternatiy: 
was insupportable. To lose the party, the game at loo, the distinction of 
being seen in such good society—it was too provoking ; besides, very like. 
ly people would suppose she had not been invited ; Miss Charlotie, she 
had no doubt, would try to make them believe so. But then, ou the other 
hand, to wear one of her old turbans was so mortifying—they were « 
very shabby, so unfashionable—on an occasion, too, when every boly 
| would be so well dressed! se 
_ Oh, it was aggravating—vexatious in the extreme! She passed the day 
in reflection—chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies; recalling to 
herself how well she looked in the turban—for she had tried it on; figur- 
ing what would have been Miss Charlotte’s mortification if she had been 
the disappointed person—how triumphantly she, Miss Cecilia, would have 
marched into the room with the turban on her head—how crest-fallen th 
other would have looked ; and then she varied her occupation by resusci 
tating all her old turbans, buried in antique band-boxes deep in dus: 
and trying whether it were possible, out of their united materials, to cou 
coct one of the present fashionable shape and dimensions, But the thing wa: 
impracticable: the new turban was composed of crimson satin and goll 
lace, hers of pieces of muslin and gauze. 

When the mind is very much engrossed, whether the subject of 
templation be pleasant or unpleasant, time flies with inconceivable rapit 
ity ; and Miss Cecilia was aroused from her meditations by hearing th: 
clock in the passage strike four, warning her that it was necessary | 
come to some decision, as the hour fixed fur the party, according tot 
primitive customs of B——, was half-past seven, when the knell of t 
clock was followed by a single knock at the door, and the next momen 
her maid walked into the room with—what do you think ’—the ientici 
crimson and gold turban in her hand! 

‘« What a beauty!” cried Susan, turning it round, that she might ge 
complete view of it in all its phases. _ 5 nts 

** Was there any message, Sue ?” inquired Miss Cecilia, gaspig ©! 
agitation, for her heart was in her throat. is ; 

‘* No ma’am,” replied Sue ; ‘‘ Miss Gibbs’s girl just left it, she sal 
should have come earlier, but she had so many places to go t 
' ** And she’s gone, is she, Susan?” er 

‘* Yes, ma’am ; she went directly—she said she hadn't got la Wrous 
yet.” cae dl 

‘“« Very well, Susan, you may go; and remember, [I'm not a 20% 
anybody calls; and if any message comes here from Miss (10%))""' 
say I’m gone out, and you don’t expect me home till very late 

** Very well, ma’am.” —s 

** And I say, Susan, if they send here to make any inquiries*"""". 
turban, you’ll say you know nothing about it, and send them it 

‘* Very well, ma’am,” said Susan, and down she dived to tae regi" 
below. ‘ ” 

Instead of four o’clock, how ardently did she wish it was s\"" 
the danger of the next three hours was imminent. Well she tgrs 
| how the turban got there—it was a mistake of the girl—but t nye 
| was great that before seven o’clock arrived, Miss Charlotte VW") 
fright at not receiving her head dress, and would send to eceigonde™ 
demand it, when the whole thing would be found out. However " 
sage came: at five o’clock, when the milk-boy rang, Miss Lec’ "" © 
she should have fainted; but that was the only alarm. Atsix°¥" 
| to dress, and at seven she stood before her glass in full array," 
turban on her head. She thought she had never looked so Weil: 
she was sure she had not. The magnitude of the thing gave tl " 
and indeed a feeling of dignity and importance that she had - oe 
sensible of before. The gold lace looked brilliant even by a “i 
her single tallow; what would it do ina well-illumined drawing: : 
Then the color was strikingly becoming, and suited her hair ¢ *s : 
Miss Cecilia, we must here observe, was quite gray ; but she ca t 
| let of dark curls, and a little black silk skull-cap, fitted close” 
head, which kept all neat and tight under the turban. — 
| She had not far to go; nevertheless, she thought 1t would De “ - 

set off at once, for fear of accidents, even though she lingered on al 
| to fill up the time, for every moment the danger was aU tesa ils, a 
called to Susan to bring her cloak, and her calash, and her over 
| 


being well packed up by the admiriag Sue, who declared the ave” 
*‘ without exception the beautifulest thing she ever saw, *" 
determined, however, not to take the direct way, but to make a a 
cuit by a back street, lest, by ill luck, she should fall foul ae ii 

‘** Susan,” said she, pausing as she was stepping off the ’ “ time: 8 
anybody calls you'll say I have gone to Mrs. Hanaway natis over mM 
Susan, just put a pin in this calash to keep it back, 1¢ 1’ Seah and" 
so that I can’t see.” And Susan pinned a fold in the 7 - euilty 
went the triumphant Miss Cecilia. She did not wish to ee about t 
vulgarity of arriving first at the party; 80 she nay bo sys 
wanted a quarter to eight, and then she knocked at = ae alertne:’| 
which a smart footman immediately opened, and, wit disengage h 
which many of his order are remarkable, proceeded to Me csiash 
from her external coverings—the cloak, the agora sail, 
then, without giving her time to breathe, he rushed a tthe drawitd 
out “Miss Cecilia Smith; whilst the butler, who stoo’ jiu: 
room door, threw it open, reiterating, ‘* Miss Cecilia “$" ‘ink, « 
went. But, O reader, little do you think, and little did ye und 
the turban was that she imagined to be upon her — i much dig! 
supposed shadow of which she walked into the room wer the floor, £5 
and complaisance. It was below in the hall, lying © ned it; 34 ' 
the calash, to which Susan, ill-starred wretch! had pid wort 
footman, in his cruel haste, had dragged them both off 1 cthough une 

With only some under-strapping on her cranium, AN ced tow! 
' scious of her calamity, smiling and bowing, Miss Cecilia adv" 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 














her host and hostess, 


thinking, certainly, t 


she was about the most extraordinary figure they had ever beheld, but | 


who received her in the most gracious manner, | can experiment to-night with the moulds and minerals you have with 
hat her taste in a head-dress was Y prac and that | you.” 


* Your land will not answer the purpose,” said the Colonel, “ it contains 


posing that such was the fashion she chose to adopt—the less astonish- | no lime, and that is indispensable, besides my family is sick and I must 
sup 


‘neli he truth, from having heard a good deal of the | return to them to-night. 
ed or inclined to suspect the tell you of my complete success, and we can then make arrangements for 
the patent, and draw the articles of partnership.” 


iciti ; insters of B——. But to the rest of the com- 
agogntr ln ee ekes va ane was inexplicable; they had been accus- 
oe 2 to = her ill-dressed, and oddly dressed, but such a sight as this 
oo were not prepared for. Some whispered that she had gone mad; 
et yeeee te he on her head-dress; but even if it were so, 
oe x oo exeellent one, and nobody cared enough for her to sacri- 
ca th i ememenedt by setting her right. So Miss Cecilia, blessed in her 
os hela triumphant and happy, took her place at the whist table, anx- 
= ao aadeatia a position which gave her a full view of the door, in | 
pos Y hat she night have the indescribable satisfaction of seeing the ex- 
poss ‘of Miss Charlotte’s countenance when she entered the room—_ 
Frat is, if she came ; the probability was, that mortification would keep 
ye foe such thing—Miss Charlotte had too much spirit to be beaten out 
of the field inthat manner. She had waited with patience for her tur- 
pan, because Miss Gibbs had told her, that, having many things to send 
out ‘it might be late before she got it; but when half-past six arrived, 
she became impatient, and dispatched her maid to fetch it. The maid re- 
turned, with ‘* Miss Gibbs’ respects, and the girl was still out with the 
things ; she would be sure to call at Miss Charlotte’s before she came 


b 


m7 half-past seven, there was another message, to say that the turban 
had not arrived. By this time the girl had done her errands, and Miss 
Gibbs, on questioning her, discovered the truth. But it was too late— 
the mischief was irreparable—Susan averring, with truth, that her mis- 
tress had gone to Mrs. Hanaway’s party some time with the turban on 
vad. 

nee wil not attempt to paint Miss Charlotte’s feelings—that would be 
a vain endeavor. Rage took possession of her soul; her attire was al- 
ready complete, all but the head-dress, for which she was waiting. She 
selected the best turban she had, threw on her cloak and calash, and, in 
a condition of mind bordering upon frenzy, she rushed forth, determined, 
be the consequences what they might, to claim her turban, and expose 
Miss Cecelia’s dishonorable conduct before the whole company. 

By the time she arrived at Mrs. Hanaway’s door, owing to delays that 
had intervened, it was nearly half-past eight ; the company had all ar- 
rived, and whilst the butler and footmen were carrying up the refresh- 
ments, one of the female servants of the establishment had come into the 
hall, and was endeavoring to introduce some sort of order and classifica- 
tion amongst the mass of external coverings that had been hastily thrown 
off »y the ladies; so, when Miss Charlotte knocked, she opened the door 
and let her in, and proceeded to relieve her of her wraps. — 

«« | suppose I’m very late ?” said Miss Charlotte, dropping into a chair, 
to seize a moment’s rest, whilst the woman drew off her boots; for she 
was outof breath with haste, and heated with fury. 

‘«T believe everybody’s come, ma’am,” said the woman. — 

«| should have been here some time since,” proceeded Miss Charlotte, 
‘but the most shameful trick has been played me about my—why—I de- 
clare—I really believe’—and she bent forward and picked up the tur- 
ban—the identical turban, which, disturbed by the maid-servant’s ma- 
neuvres, was lying upon the floor, still attached to the calash by Sukey’s 
unlucky pin. 

Was there ever sucha triumph? Quick as lightning the old turban was 
off, and the new one on, the maid, with bursting sides, assisting in the 
operation; and then, with a light step and a proud heart, up walked Miss 
Charlotte, and was ushered into the drawing-room. ; 

As the door opened, the eyes of the rivals met. Miss Cecelia’s were 
those of disappointment and surprise. ‘‘ Then she has got a turban, too ! 
How could she have got it ?”—and she was vexed that her triumph was 
not so complete as she had expected. But Miss Charlotte was in ecsta- 
cies. It may be supposed she was not slow to tell the story ; it soon flew 
around the room, and the whole party were thrown into convulsions of 
laughter. Miss Cecelia alone was not in the secret ; and as she was suc- 
cessful at cards, and therefore in good humor, she added mirth, by saying 
that she was glad to see everybody so merry, and by assuring Mrs. Ha- 
naway, when she took her leave, that she had spent a delightful evening, 
and that her party was the gayest she had ever seen in B 

‘“‘] am really ashamed,” said Mrs. Hanaway, “ at allowing the woman 
to be the jest of my company; but I was afraid to tell her the cause of 
our laughter, from the apprehension of what might have followed her 
discovery of the truth.” 

‘* And it must be admitted,” said her husband, ‘‘that she well deserves | 
the mortification that awaits her when she discovers the truth.” | 

Poor Miss Cecelia did discover the truth, and never was herself again. | 
She parted with her house, and went to live with a relation at Bristol; ' 
but her spirit was broken, and after going through all the stages of adis- | 
contented old age—ill temper, peevishness, and fatuity—she closed her ex- 
istence, as usual with persons of her class, unloved and unlamented. 

“ Light and Darkness,” by Caturerinre Crowe 











MUD CANDLES. 


Of all the jokes in the world, commend us to areal practical, harmless 
hoax, where neither sarcasm flays, nor satire stings, but where wit grap- 
pling with reason, forces the mind by the sheer power of impudence to 
assent to a proposition pre-eminently absurd. In this view we say ‘‘ vive 
la bagatelle /” 

Some two years ago, when the California fever was at the highest point, 
when the great Irish discovery was first made public, and sperm oil was 
pressed out of the turfof Old Erin—when the triumphs of telegraph were 
occulurly demonstrated to us of the South—men were prepared to believe 
any tale, to take a part in almost any scheme which seemed to promise a 
large return to a small investment. 

About this time a friend of ours, whom we shall call the Colonel, spent 
a large portion of the winter in the prairies, making occasional visits to 
town on business. On ene of these visits he was requested tg purchase a 
set of candle moulds for the family with whom he was staying. 


Returning from town with the candle moulds swinging 0 his saddle- | 
bows, he encoantered Squire ——, who enquired why he carried such an | 
unprofessional appendage. | 

“If you will pledge yourself to secresy,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘I will tell | 
you more particularly, as I am compelled to have an associate in this mag- | 
nificent enterprise, and I know of no man whom I would rather trust, or | 
Whose pecuniary interest I would sooner promote.” 

‘Of course,” replied the wondering Squire, ‘‘ whatever you tell me | 
shall be held as confidential.” | 

“ Then,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ your fortune is made. You shall be a full | 
partner with me in the grandest discovery of the most prolific nineteenth | 
century. But little capital is required, forty acres of land will supply | 
the world, three or four thousands of ready cash will buy all the neces- | 
sary machinery and materials, and in six weeks I will be ready to go on | 
to Washington and take out a patent; meanwhile I'll file a caveat.” 

“Well,” interrupted the Squire, who all this time gat on the fence with 
his mouth wide open, ‘* what in the name of common sense is this disco- | 
very—if [am to bea partner I would like to know something more | 
about it.” 

** You know, Squire,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ that I have spent the greater | 
portion of the winter in the prairies, and often when tired of reading, and | 

the weather prevented hunting, I would pass several hours at a time in 
the blacksmith shop. Last week while in the shop, I carelessly broke up 
a clod of mud which laid under the tar barrel, and which was well covered 
with anvil dust. Without any definite motive I placed this clod in the 
forge, and was surprised to see it burn with a clear bright light ; brightly 
did it burn for an hour, and I left it burning. You know what great re- 
sults have flown from the attention paid by a discerning mind to the steam 
from a tea-kettle. The falling of an apple suggested the existence of the 
laws of gravitation. I returned to the shop, taking with me salpetre, 
sulphur, alum, and such other crude chemicals as a country house affords, 
I experimented for days, and this is the result of my labors. I-havesuc- 
ceeded in making a composition which I have rolled in the shape of a can- 
dle, pierced with a wire, and inserted a wick; a piece three inches lon 
burned three days and nights, and the prime cost is less than one cent 

pound. } The only difficulty in my way is this: the candle burns go- 
idly and with a clear white light, but on the circumference is left an in- 
crustation which requires to be removed with a knife as the candle burns. 
I feel confident this is caused by the excess of lime in the soil, and have 
prepared myself with some neutralizing agents with which I hope to 
—— this sole obstacle to complete success. Hine ille candle 
moulds I? 

The Squire, who is one of the shrewdest men in the country, was com- 
wn caught. Half believing, though still doubting the truth of the 

rish peat oil discovery, he saw no reason why the waxy lime soil of the 
prairie should not be made the basis of a discovery as great. He insisted 
that the Colonel should return with him. 


“T have,” said he, “ & piece of prairie land near my house, and we 








I will call to see you next week, and hope to 


With this they parted ; the Colonel had not gone far before he met a 


neighbor of the Squire on his way to town, to whom he told the joke, with 
must be accident—that somehow or other 4 request that he would tell the b’hoys. 


The next day the Squire went 
to town to examine the patent laws and buy a copy of Comstock’s Chemis- 
try, he had not hitched Old Roan before he had a dozen applications for 


mud candles; he saw that he was sold, and to this day the sight of candle 


moulds throws him into spasms. West Alabamian. 
Bob J——n, one of the cleverest fellows in the State, was the victim, and 


Clitherall, himself, the perpetrator of the above humbug. 


Chambers Tribune. 


A Forum of “Punch.” 


THE YANKEE VOLUNTEERS, 
‘A Surgeon of the United States Army says, that, on enquiring of the 
Captain of his Company, he found that nine-tenths of the men had en- 
listed on account of some female difficulty. Morning Paper. 


Ye Yankee volunteers ! 
It makes my bosom bleed 
When I your story read, 
Though oft ’tis told one. 
So—in both hemispheres 
The women are untrue, 
And cruel in the New, 
As in the Old one? 

















Lieutenant and Ensign, 

Captain with epaulets, 

And Blacky there, who beats 
The clanging cymbal— 


O cymbal-beating black, 

Tell us, as thou canst feel, 

Was it some Lucy Neal 
Who caused thy ruin? 

O nimble fifing Jack, 

And drummer making din 

So deftly on the skin, 
With thy rat-tattooing. 


What !—in this company 

Of sixty sons of Mars, 

Who march ’neath Stripes and Stars, 
With fife and horn, 

Nine-tenths of all we see 

Along the warlike line 

Had but one cause to join 
This Hope Forlorn! 


Confess, ye volunteers, 

Lieutenant and Ensign, 

And Captain of the line, 
As bold as Roman— 

Confess, ye grenadiers, 

However strong and tall, 

The Conqueror of you all, 
Is Woman, Woman! 


Deserters from the realm 

Where tyrant Venus reigns, 

You slipped her wicked chains, 
Fled and outran her. 

And now, with sword and helm, 

Together banded are 

Beneath the Stripe and Star- 
embroidered banner. 


No cerslet is so proof, 

But through it from her bow, 

The shafts that she can throw 
Will pierce and rankle. 

No champion e’er so tough, 

But ’s in the struggle thrown, 

And tripped and trodden down 
By her slim ankle. 


And is it so with all 
The warriors ranged in line, 
With lace bedizened fine 
And swords gold-hilted— 
You, lusty corporal, 
You, Color-man, who gripes 
The flag of Stars and Stripes— 
Has each been jilted ? 


Thus, always it was ruled, 

And when a woman smiled, 

The strong man was a child, 
The sage a noodle. 

Alcides was befooled ; 

And silly Samson shorn, 

Long, long, ere you were born, 
Poor Yankee Doodle ! 


Come, each man of this line, 

The privates strong and tall, 

‘* The pioneers and all,” 
The fifer nimble— 





DOGGREL ON DUELLING, 
To fight a duel is a very foolish action, 
Particularly with a view to satisfaction ; 
A pretty sort of satisfaction it is to be shot ! 
For if you fight, of course you’re as likely to be hit as not. 
Suppose you happen to have half-an-ounce of lead 
Driven, by a scruple of gunpowder, through your silly head, 
Then there’s anend of you—if what you believe ’s not true— 
And if it is—so much the worse for you ! 
Suppose the bullet lodges—as it may— 
In your hip-joint, or knocks your jaw away, 
A nice satisfaction, indeed, you derive from the strife, 
Having to live in misery, a mutilated object, all your life. 
Or, in case the ball goes crashing through your leg, 
Being forced to have your limb cut off, and hobble through the world on 
a wooden peg. 
Take the other alternative: suppose you are missed, 
And instead of being hit yourself, kill your antagonist, 
A deal of satisfaction, again, forsooth, you get thereby ; 
The country, immediately, you are obliged to fly, 
And, like a thief or a swindler, go abroad and hide, 
Unless you choose to surrender for wilful murder to be tried. 
And there you are, in the felons’ dock, looking like a goose ; 
And your satisfaction consists in having run your neck into a noose ; 
Or, if you escape the gallows, getting imprisoned at least a year, 
Deprived of every comfort, not even allowed a drop of beer ; 
Or, even if you are acquitted, having your lawyer’s bill to pay ; 
And that is anything but satisfaction, I should say. 
Not to mention the reflection, which must be the reverse of pleasant, 
That you have gone and shot a fellow-creature like a pheasant, 
Or a partridge ; and here you are, with his blood on your head— 
Not a comfortable thing to think upon when you go to bed. 
Besides, it is childish, as well as savage, to want to shoot a man for 
** chaff,” 
At which, if you’ve any sort of character, you can afford to laugh, 
Instead of foolishly calling him out, and risking your precious hide, 
And thus, perhaps, in attempting murder, committing suicide. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 

The Clown at Astley’s has been entertaining a distinguished circle du- 
ring the holidays. 

Mr. Dunup visited his ‘‘uncle” on Christmas Eve, at the latter’s ‘‘little 
box” in the New Cut, where Mr. Dunup pledged the cup of friendship (a 
silver one that was given him by his godmother). 

Mr. Whirlegig was among the visitors at the palace—the gin palace— 





| on Boxing-day. 


Thwackins, the well-known beadle, transacted business at all the pub- 
lic departments in the evening, and at about 11 P.M., having forgotten 
his own station, he was temporarily admitted into that of the police, by 
the proper authorities. ‘ 

Mr. Briefiess, following the fashion of the day, has been giving some 
private theatricals at his Chambers in the Temple. The entertainment 
consisted of a monopolylogue, in which Mr. Briefless sustained the cha- 


| racters of his own clerk and his laundress, the audience being on the other 


side of the outer door, and listening te the performance through the let- 
ter-box. Among the visitors we observed several of the learned gentle- 
man’s creditors, including two or three of the most respectable trades- 
men of the neighborhood. 





Sleep at Wiil.—The general expression is ‘‘from pillar to post,” but 
there is a morning newspaper so especially soporific that the expression 
really should be altered to ‘‘ from Post to pillow.” 

Advertisement.—The Baron of Beef had the honor of dining the Royal 
Party on Christmas Day. 

A Two-year-old, just entered for the Emperor’s Cup.—The French 
Republic. 








A REMARKABLE VOYAGE. 

Capt. W. T. Walker, late of ship Envoy, of this port, returned home 
yesterday from San Francisco, where he left his ship after disposing of 
her cargo at that port. The Envoy was formerly employed in the whale 
fishery from Providence, and had been well used up in the service, when 
in 1847 she was purchased at a comparatively trifling cost by a merchant 
of this city, with the purpose of refitting her for the same business. 
This design was, however, abandoned, owing to her great size and the 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable person to take command of her, and she 
was at length stripped and sold to Mr. Wm. O. Brownell, a dealer in old 
junk, for the sum of $235, to be broken up. Her new purchaser, how- 
ever, conceived the idea of refitting her for sea, and having done so, he 
fortunately engaged Capt. Walker to command her, the Captain becoming 
the purchaser of one quarter of the ship, and the Envoy according] sail- 
ed from this port July 12, 1848, ona whaling voyage, and proceeded to 


the Island of Whytootacke, where Capt. W. had on a previous voyage 
stored 1000 bbls. of oil, which he had purchased at a merely nominal 
price from a wrecked vessel. 


eae eas 


Having taken on board the 1,000 bbls. of oil, Ca W. next r 
to Manilla, and shipped the oil thence to London, es it was =" tony 
ting-to its owner the sum of $9,000. From Manilla the Envoy proceeded 
to cruise for whales in the North Pacific Ocean, where in the short pe- 
riod of fifty-five days she took 2,800 bbls. of whale oil, and returned to va. 
nilla in the fall of 1849 ; and thence again shipped to London 1,800 bbls. 
of oil, and 40,000 lbs. ofiwhalebone, which netted £7,750 or $37,500. The 
Envoy again sailed for the Pacific, and during the last season took 25,000 
=. of = ret yee’ ~ ote nmenes (including, with the oil previously 
on board, 3, n e whole amount of catchin i 
bbls. of whale = and ea lbs. of whalebone. ee 
The Envoy then proceeded to San Francisco, where she arriv 
6th of November, and Capt. W. there sold 25,000 gallons of oil . $1 red 
gallon, and ie seen a cargo (85,090 gallons) at 57 cents per 
al. The whalebone (wor 500) has been shipped home i i 
P. M. Prescott for Boston. sd greet 
At San Franciseo, Capt. W. now holds the refusal of an offer of $6,000 
for the ship. 
The results of the voyage may therefore be set down as follows : 


SSS 








Net profits on 1,000 bbls. of oil shipped to London......... sees. $9,000 
«© «© on oil and bone, catchings of first season ........... - 37,500 
Sales at San Francisco .........-+- ote eeeeeereecceceecesssees 13,450 
Value of whalebone shipped home......++-+e.eseee ne stag’ coqkene 12,500 
Value ofship....cccscccesecccees $00 cee es tn pneinen tevceceesess 6,000 
Total .cccccveseccces sasbes enh aeies secceeseee $188,450, 


The Envoy was considered unseaworthy by the Insurance Companies, 
at the time of her sailing from this port, and they accordingly declined 
taking any risk upon her. The sanguine and fortunate fh nga of the 
enterprise, Mr. Wm. O. Brownell, accordingly assumed the entire risk, 
including the one-quarter owned by Capt. W. 

2 New Bedford Mercury. 


AQUATIC CHIT-CHAT AT THE CLUB, 
** And so Brother Jonathan is coming among us in the Maria next sum- 
mer,” said the owner of the lugger yacht Janissary. ‘The best race 
course to try him, in my opinion, will be from the Isle of Wight round 
the Eddystone and back.” 
“We must first decide if he can race at all,” observed Fitzsnooks, ‘not 
being a member of a royal club, and moreover a foreigner. Rupublican 
clubs are not royal clubs.” 
‘* All such restrictions and quibbles must now be considered swamped,” 
returned the first speaker. ‘* Free trade is the order of the day, even in 
yachting. I certainly ‘calulate’ Jonathan will show us some sport, es- 
pecially if we can lure a Dutchman and a Muscovite into the same match. 
Both Holland and Russia are steadily increasing their yacht clubs, and 
obtaining improved craft. To see the four national flags in a race off the 
Eddystone would indeed be a startling novelty.” 

‘**f wonld rather,” said Fitzsnooks, ‘‘ they should race round Ireland, 
starting from Dublin or Cork, and returning thither. They had some- 
thing of a precedent for such a course in the grand match between the 
Sultana yacht and the merchant barque Panic in July 1848. Their 
starting place was, however, Liverpool. Still, round Ireland they went, 
and as you know, the yacht won in fine style.” 

‘*That match lasted a week; but I think the Wight and Eddystone 
course would be found sufficiently long for the Yankee, and I can’t bring 
myself to believe that New York can, on any course, beat Cowes. If not 
admitted in a club match no doubt many owners would accomodate Jona- 
than with a private match.” 

‘* Especially,” said Fitzsnooks, ‘‘if the New York craft can wait till 
August, about the time of the Cowes and Plymouth Regattas. Our op- 
posite neighbors are also expected to send across a coupleof yacht sfrom 
Brest, but their chance of success is, I fear, a very small one.” 

‘** And then we are to see some queer rowing this year,” observed Jack 
Silverscull; ‘‘ the Turks, who are now at Portsmouth, will, it is said, re- 
main till the Hyde Park Exposition is closed, and if so, one of their lieu- 
tenants intends backing a boat’s crew against all comers. Judging by 
appearances, the Turks are strong fellows, and will show aa in the 
race. But 1 never saw them row myself.” 

‘* The member for Manchester or Lord L. could probably enlighten us 
as to their power in the art if either were here; for I believe both have 
visited Constantinople, where there is a deal of boating, and where these 
Turkish ships are fitted out.” 

*« Yes,” added Fitzsnooks, ‘‘ the Gitana was in Turkey last summer, and 
visited the capital. Too many of our yachtsmen stop short at Malta.” 

Here 2 member, who had been busy reading the message of President 
Fillmore—formerly a linen-draper’s shopman—as reported in The Times 
of 18th December, happened to turn to the eighth page of ‘‘The Thun- 
derer,” where ‘‘ our own correspondent” furnished him with an aquatic 
paragraph so much to his liking, that he at once joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

‘* Never mind the Turks,” said he; ‘* here’s another bit of news about 
Jonathan, which only left New York on the 3d instant. Here, on the 
authority of The Times correspondent, we have it, that an experienced 
naval architect of New York is now constructing a yacht schooner of 
150 tons, which will be present on the Thames during the Exhibition of 
next year. The builder has carte blanche from the gentleman to whom 
she will belong ; and is so confident of rendering her the model of perfec- 
tion which they wish for, that he contracts to build her without charge 
if she does not prove to be faster than any other which may be brought 
forward in competition. What think you of that, my boys? And what 
will White, Wanhill, and Inman, and Moore of Plymouth say to it ?” 


‘** Build what the Yankees may,” said Harefield, “it will be hard if, 
out of the five hundred sail already set down in Hunt’s Universal Yacht 
List, some of the craft built by White and our other tip-toppers cannot 
wallop anything the United States can bring against us.” 

** As you have referred to Hunt’s List,” remarked Leslie Latour, ‘‘ how 
is it that no table appears in that work of the yachts built by White.” 

**T can answer that question,” replied Captain ,** 80 far as to 
prove that the omission is no fault of the editors of that work. I know 
that a letter was sent to White by the same post as to the other yacht- 
builders on the coast of the English Channel; they returned their liste, 
and Hunt printed them in his book, but no answer was ever received from 
White. 1am erabled to mention this on the authority of the editor him- 
self, who in my presence expressed himself very nettled at White’s unac- 
countable neglect.” ; 

‘I am glad to hear this explanation,” said Sidney, ‘‘ for I wae afraid the 
omission arose from partiality or favoritism towards other builders.” 

‘** Not a bit of it,” rejoined the captain; ‘‘ all yacht builders were writ- 
ten to without exception, but only half chose to reply. The loss is, how- 
ever, their own, especially abroad, for the list has been well patronised 
in Helland, France and Russia. I sawa copy of it myselfat Amsterdam.” 

‘* And I saw another at Hamburg,” said Tahourdin. 

‘* Looking over that list,” said Lord ——, ‘*I was surprised to find so 
many of our yachts bearing the same name. Bel/l’s Life has frequently 
drawn attention to the subject, and deplored it, but until Hunt’s List 
appeared, | had no idea the custom was so very prevalent.” 

* Surely,” said Major Travers, ‘a glance at the index to Byron, Scott, 
or Shakspeare, would furnish new names enough, or rather names not 
already chosen.” : - 

‘“«* Fifty-one’ may work a reform on this head,” said Fourdrinier, 
‘* * fifty-one’ is to be a most wonderful year.” - 

« Barring accidents,” cried young Cole, who then resumed his snooze 
in an easy chair. . 

« Talking of accidents,” said a naval officer, ‘‘ you yachtsmen seem to 
have great lack in avoiding them.” 

“ We don’t get into ane hobbles,” said a Vice-Commodore, “‘ because 
her Majesty doesn’t provide us with a new craft, as she does if _you gen- 
tlemen of the navy lose one, and I suppose this may make us a little care- 
ful. Think of that, Master Peete. ais Mae aaa 

“ED ts have been los ese last te : 

“g eaarh one, sopiiod Charley Hudson, ‘‘ let me see; the Maud had a 
narrow escape in 1848, having struck on the Musee rock, after leaving 
Cherbourg, but she got clear again; the Arienis drifted ashore at Ply- 
mouth ; the Wandering Spirit was lost near Kinsale, in 1846; the Louisa 
lost her master cress in the Channel, and four souls at Tetuan, by a 

mping, and—” 
in ae wo edeh mishaps !” cried Jack Levington, “I never like talk- 
ing about the dark side of a question. Let’s change the subject !” 

What the new subject was, we know not, for at this instant we were 
ourselves called away to take a cue at the billiard-table, and @ lesson in 
‘s cannon-law.” Bell’s Life. 














* The Albany Duchman gives an account of Mr. John Patterson, a native 
of New Jersey, and a journeyman printer by trade, who has by his own 
offorts became thoroughly versed in every branch of mathematics, and 
ean read and write Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic, with as much ease 
and fluency as he can English. In the different living languages he is 
equally well posted up. His great work ‘‘ The Calculus of Operations,” 
has just issued from the press, and is, in the opinion of scientific men, 
one of the most profound productions that the mathematical world has 
yet given to society. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Brow Rovce, La.... Magnolia Course, Spring Meeting, Tuesday, March 11th. 











et eee Jockey Club Meeting, Wednesday, 26th Feb. 
Fm tol BC ..cae Washington Course, "Annual J. Cc. Meeting, Wednesday, Feb. 5. 
Mozsie, Ala........- Bascombe Course, Spring Meeting, Tuesday, March 15th 


Nasuvitite, Tenn.... Nashville Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Tuesday, May 6. 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.... Trotting Meeting, Tuesday, June 10. 








Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





Foot Race.—A great foot-race, for $500 a side, came eff at Longmes- 
dow, near Springfield, Mags., on the 15th inst. A young Englishman, 
named Poole, undertook to run five miles in thirty minutes. He succeed- 
ed easily, with forty-nine seconds to spare, although the track was mud- 


' dy mene 





Mr. M. Bareman, of the Ohio “ Cultivator,” has an orchard of about 
50 acres and 5,000 trees—3,000 peach and 2,000 apple—surrounded with 
an Osage Orange hedge, thief-proof. The varieties of fruit are the very 
best for market purposes, embracing about twenty kinds of peach and as 
many of apple ; the latter mostly of late keeping kinds, some of them 
keeping in fine order until spring and summer, and not generally known 
at present. — 


Sharp Shooting.—Col. Peebles, says the Bangor (Maine) ‘‘ Mercury,” 


New Oxceans,La.... Bingaman Course, Orleans Jockey Club Meeting. Monday, April 7. | tells of instance of sharp shooting he once witnessed. He states that one 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


REPORTS WANTED. 
The Editor is now preparing, for publication, The American Racing 
and Trotting Calendar for 1850. Several races have been run during 
the past year, of which we have received no report; among them are the 


following :— 
Augusta, Ga.—four matches—Oct. 24, 25, and 26, and Dec. 29. 
Columbia, 8. C.—January meeting. 
Fairfield, Va.—Racing meeting—commencing Oct. 8. 
* “ Trotting meeting—commencing Nov. 5. 
Fayette, Mo.—last day of the meeting—Nov. 2. 
Louisville, Ky.—last day of the meeting—Oct. 12. 
Metairie Course, New Orleans—Trotting Sweepstakes—Sept. 22. 
Nashville, Tenn., Walnut Course—Sept. 24. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—July 10, 11, 12. 
Port Tobacco, Md.—Fall meeting—commencing Nov. 5. 
Shrevepout, La.—Fall meeting—commencing Oct. 15. 
Owners of winning horses, or the Secretaries of Clubs, will confer a 
favor by forwarding reports of the above meetings at their earliest con- 
venience, in order that they may appear in the Calendar, and the winners 


be duly credited in our annual Lists of Winning Horses. 





Challenge to any Two-year-old Trotting Horse in the World.—On 
reference to an advertisement on the 12th page of to-day’s paper, it will 
be seen that the owners of \Veddy, by Courier, 2 yrs. old next May, chal- 
lenge any colt of the same age to trot one or two mile heats, in harness, 
over the Queen City or Lexington (Ky.) Course, for any sum not exceed- 
ing $500. The acceptors of the above challenge to have the choice of 
track and time, by giving a month’s notice. 


Anether Challenge to the World.—We find the following challenge in 
the Albany “ Express” of the 20th inst. It certainly appears to be a 
very fair proposition (though some might prefer a p.p. match), and we 
hope it will be accepted :— 

The specified time of one month, allowed by Mr. J. McCarvet, of this 
city, for the acceptance of the challenge offered by him to the world, hav- 
ing elapsed, and the owners and backers of certain horses having asserted 
that the matches proposed by Mr. McC. were not fairly offered, and not 
ef 4 nature to induce an acceptance of the same, being drawn in such a 
manner as to favor the interests of ‘‘ Mac ;” and feeling very desirous of 
affording an opportunity to these gentlemen to test the speed of their fa- 
vorites, Mr. McCarpe. authorizes us to offer the following challenge to 
“— trotting horse in the world! 

fr. McCarpet will match “‘ Mac,” to go mile heats, best three in five, 
for one thousand dollars—half forfeit. This trot to take place the second 
week in June. 

He will also match him to go two miles and repeat, for one thousand 
dollars—half forfeit. This trot to take place the second week in July. 

Each horse to go as they please in both of the above matches. The 
choice of track to be tossed for, and each horse to have an equal share in 
the profits and advantages to be derived from the same. The horse win- 
ning the choice of track, to notify the opposite party of the selection they 
have made, within thirty days frem the consummation of the matches. 

The only reservation claimed by ‘‘ Mac” is, that the trots shall take 
nee on some track within the State of New York, or on the Hunting 

ark Course, Philadelphia. It is to be understood that both matches are 
to be taken by the same horse, and the money to be placed in the hands 
of Mr. Joserx Gopwin, No. 114 Elizabeth-street, N. Y., or any other re- 
sponsible person whom the parties may agree upon. This challenge to 
remain open for one month. 

Now, gentlemen, what say you to this? Certainly, nothing more lib- 
eral can be offered, as each horse is to be treated precisely in the same 
manner. 


. A Grand Main of Cocks for $500, with $50 the battle, between New 
York and Philadelphia, is to come off here, at Grand Street Hall (between 
Broadway and Crosby-street), on the 3d of Feb. next. Each party is to 
show 21 cocks, between 4lbs. 60z. and 6lbs. The parties to the main are 
of the “ old school,” and great sport is anticipated. Already the betting 
on the result of the main is very heavy, and great excitement pervades 
the lovers of cocking in this city, Albany, Philadelphia, and Boston. 


NV. Y. State Agricultural Society.—A meeting of this Society was held 
on the 15th inst., at which the following persons were elected officers for 
the ensuing year, viz :— 

For President—John Delafield, of Seneca. 

Vice Presidents—1st district, Ray Tompkins, of New York; 2d, Lewis 
G. Morris, of Westchester; 3d, Anthony Van Bergen, of Greene; 4th, 
Aug. L. Clarkson, of St. Lawrence; 5th, Henry Wager, of Oneida; 6th. 


Benjamin Enos, of Madison ; 7th, William Buell, of Monroe; 8th, Silas 
M. Burroughs, of Orleans. 


Corresponding Secretary—B. F. Johnson, of Albany. 


Recording Secretary—J. M. D. McIntyre, of Albany. 

Treasurer—Luther Tucker, of Albany. 

Executive Committee—Ambrose Stevens, John B. Burnett, Mathew G. 
Warner, Josiah W. Bissell, and Benj. B. Kirkland. 
Mr. L. F. Allen submitted an amendment to the constitution, reduc- 
ing the price of life membership from fifty to ten dollars, which was 
adopted by nearly a unanimous vote. 


Something of a Race.—The Savannah “‘ News” of the 14th inst., says 
there was a great horse race lately from Christiana to Dover (Del.), and 
back—distance 84 miles. ‘The downward run—42 miles—was made in 2 
hours 15 minutes. On the return, one of the horses dropped dead, twen- 
ty-five miles from the starting place. The other came in and died three 
hours after, making the distance in about six hours. There was a bet 
pending of $100 a side.” The Delaware “ Republican,” speaking of the 
above race, says the horse made the trip home in about nine hours, but 
died in a short time afterwards. ‘The people generally condemn this 
proceeding, and a presentment to the grand jury is much talked of.” 


_ A Bear Story.—Some months since a sporting gentleman, well known 
in Detroit by the soubriquet of “ Shingles,” and celebrated for all sorts 
of eccentric dr ollery, captured a young bear somewhere in St. Clair coun- 
ty, and carried it to the city as a present for a friend. Upon his arrival 
at the dock, Shingles chartered a cab, in which he seated himself with 
his prisoner. ‘This method of conveyance,” says the Detroit ‘‘ Free 
Press,” “ being a somewhat novel one to Bruin, he made a desperate ef- 


fort to escape, and commenced a pretty serious demonstration upon Shin- 


gles, who rather suddenly found himself in an interesting situation. The 


bear growled, scratched, and bit, and Shingles, disliking to < holler, ’re- 
a ina manner very similar. When the cab reached the National, 
Shingles had evidently the worst of it, and emerged from the conveyance 
~ ive ludicrously dilapidated condition. The bear had suffered some, 

wes one eye having been pretty effectually closed. Shingles re- 
marked that it was very rough riding, that as soon as the bear showed 


fight, oar knew that he had made a misdea/, and that the ‘Shingle family’ 
Were in & tight place; «but d——n it,’ said he, ‘I couldn’t lay down m 
hand for one bear.’ » | ic 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| of the ‘‘ rank and file” under his command once discharged six shots at a 


barrel rolling down a long hill, he being at the bottom of the hill. Upon 
the barrel reaching the bottom of the hill, it was examined, and no mark 
of a bullet was discovered upon it, whereupon his comrades began to ri- 
dicule him. He, however, very cooly desired them to shake the barrel, 
by doing which, they found that the bullets were inside—the whole hav- 
ing entered the bung-hole, at which point he had aimed. This is the 
toughest shooting story we have seen. 


A Horse Story.—The Nashua ‘‘Telegraph” tells a story of a horse, be- 
longing to Josephus Baldwin, who, one slippery day, lately, had much 
difficulty in maintaining his standing in society, owing to the smoothness 
of his shoes, and came to some bodily harm in consequence. When he 
was unharnessed, the teamster left him to his head, not doubting that he 
would go directly to the stable, as he always did. Instead of doing so, 
however, he passed by the stable, and went directly to the blacksmith 
shop of Vincent & Woodward, where he had been shod some months be- 
fore. He was found there patiently ‘“‘waiting his *urn” tobe ‘‘ sharp- 
end,” with several horses. 

Great Hog Hunt.—A wild hog, which has been running at large in 
Long Meadow, Mass., for three years, and has been hunted every winter 
till the present time, has finally been caught. The Hartford ‘‘ Times” 
says ‘* he used up one or two dogs, and was taken after an uninterrupted 
chase of six days and nights—one party relieving the other, so as to keep 
him moving. It required a week to ‘ get out his tongue,’ and the several 
dogs, with half-a-dozen men with ropes, had a tough time in securing him. 
As two large dogs had him by the ears, a hunter caught his hind legs and 
drew him up toa tree. The animal made fierce plunges at his captor, 
but, shielded by a sapling, the hunter came off unscathed. This was a 
Smyrna pig, and one of a pair sent as apresent to a Mr. Cordis. His mate 
died, and he then jumped the pen like a fox, and put for the swamps. He 
has given the hunters of this region some hard service, and has proved 
himself game to the last. He has been taken to Springfield, for exhibi- 
tion, and is considered a rare specimen of the hog species.” 

The Correspondents of the ‘‘ Spirit.’—The editor of ‘‘ Life in Phila- 
delphia,” who was formerly a spirited correspondent of this paper, thus 
introduces one of Aconn’s characteristic sketches to his readers :— 

The ‘‘ New York Spirit of the Times” has some of the funniest and best 
correspondents in the country. One of ’em, ‘‘Acorn,” lately got into a 
crowd at the Mechanics’ fair in Boston, and in a letter to the editor, W. 
T. Porter, Esq., describes the manner in which he got out. It is real 
amusing to us, and we think will be so to all whoreadit. Once or twice, 
when we were quite a boy, we ventured to send the ‘‘Spirit” an occa- 
sional letter from Cumberland, Md., and the editor was always kind 
enough to place them in his columns, for which we are now able to thank 
him, and ask his valuable paper in exchange for our ‘ Life,” if his list is 
not already too large, though we fear itis. But read what ‘‘Acorn” 
says. 

In the ‘‘ Book Table” notices of the editor of the ‘‘ Windham County 


Telegraph,” (a capital local journal, published in Connecticut,) we find 
the following :— 


By universal consent, manifested, we suspect, by one of the largest sub- 
scription lists in the country, the New York Spirit of the Times is the 
best paper for the reading of the Sportsman and the Humorist that our 
varied press furnishes. Its contributors are so numerous and its original 
matter so perfectly entertaining, that the reader of any recherche article 
in the columns of the country journals needs no crediting at the bottom to 
tell him that it was clipped from the ‘ Spirit” Aside from the host of 
writers who range from Augusta to New Orleans and are as diversified 
in their themes as the regions are wide spread that they inhabit, the Edi- 
tor, Porter, is in himself a legion, so that in the columns of this journal 
have appeared not only the brightest features of our humorous literature, 
but some of the best leaders that have ever emanated from an American 
sanctum. 

To sportsmen, of whom Windham Co. boasts a large number, this paper 
is particularly adapted ; indeed, we can hardly imagine a complete sports- 
man who is not a subscriber to the ‘‘ Spirit.” The price is five dollars 
om ‘ane and the address John Richards, No. 1 Barclay-street, New 

ork. —_ 


Yacht for the World’s Fair.—We find the following paragraph con- 
cerning this yacht in the N. Y. ‘‘Journal of Commerce” :— 

Wm. H. Brown has commenced the construction of an elegant pleasure 
yacht, designed to participate in the regattas at the World’s Fair in Len- 
don. She is to be built on an exquisite model, with two masts, and every 
energy will be directed to the production of a craft worthy of represent- 
ing the United States at the exhibition alluded to. This is building bya 
few gentlemen of this city, who, we are informed, stipulate to pay the 
builder $30,000 in case she is the successful competitor. 


Nashville (Tenn.) Races.—The Spring meeting over the Nashville 
Course will commence on the 6th of May next. 


Belshazzar.—This distinguished imported horse, by Blacklock, out of 
Manuella by Dick Andrews, will make his next season at the Nashville 
Race Course. oo 

SHOOTING IN OHIO. 


Torepo, Lucas Co., Ohio, Jan. 9, 1851. 
I send you a statement of the number of Ducks, Geese, and Snipe shot 











by a Frenchman, who lives five miles from this city ; his names is MAppor 
Opren ; he lives on Ten-Mile Creek, Lucas Co. 





Yours respectfully, G. W. W. 
From the 20th April to Aug. Ist, | Dec. 18—Ducks.............. 56 
1850, he shot— tt pA Serene 33 
Ducks 0... cecsecccesccsees BOB) “24 © .,..,,,, oe cnres 25 
Geese .ccccccccccccccccees TT het BE ee rr eee 42 
Jack Snipe ........... «+++» 887 | Nov. 4 © | pee eerenvoasen 75 
Aug. 4—Ducks......... ee ee 55 
a I Aveteecens SE on ,. eet enepenencke 8 
aS 10 ee eeeeoeveeereoaenees 27 " 15 we eeeeeveeeeeee . 67 
OR ot PED aide ce cesede red PERE OO Ble ee csccascee 31 
| ee ee ee ee ee ee fae ie Ge © 17 
MBB Ta sevececdeced SRE (Bp mr olde cee 24 
PE —™ - kcetccvesonns Oe a cilces 40 
<< 28 wa TTT LITT coos “« 28 C6 e@eecccccccccee 56 
Bept. 2 nce eccvcccvees  y hens. een EO ee : 40 
Fut Hoge seweciiodétocey * Oe rae we eS te 48 
8) Fe <i) Mev eSedeceene Phat kere Seber A ovee 16 
Cie Be ol" ut beawean Cen eee Re Se OP eee ooce 26 
TGR Priest egg seed TBR Me ee ae bee's coon 22 
Meme thee rh SeGR ded eG Mee eee re ee es 
i ee TCU. fg aga ta ee Bt ee ocoe 16 
Geb. 5B Asis saege. tte. ST) eet PrePamadc tt ty Re 16 
$B tc Mond iy Saceecg Ay SRE Cea ae © Bia hice oe 
Bo Gii 1oPFed ay Ue tS te ne RRO! WED ee ees ae 
7 ll ta Seeeseeseeereee 34 - 18 - eeeeeeeeeeeees 85 
i) bert oy ere oT ee et . 20 
The above were shot, besides attending to @ small patch of land and 
selling his game at this place. G. W. W. 





“* You’ve a very striking countenance,” as the donkey said to the ele- 
phant when he hit him over the back with his trunk. 


Jan. 25, 


AN ILLINOIS MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


og" Peoria, Ill., Dec. 25th, 185 
Dear ‘*‘ Spirit.”—I have not had the pleasure of addressing you = a 


long time, and I have very unfrequently had the gratification of see 
the “ Spirit,” de facto, during my wanderings. Occasionally, vitor 
I have met a “‘b’hoy” who took it, and I have always found them ig 
clever fellows, and obliging enough to loan mea peep. Since I have 5 y 
journed in the prairies, the paper sent me from your office has emcee, 
ally, but at very rare intervals, found me; but it always came in a med 
appreciated condition, that is, well thumbed, and apparently well read 
by some postmaster, who was in favor of the “ largest liberty,” and, like 
myself, better able to enjoy fun than to pay for it. I havenow settled down 
here, with the hope of making myself generally useful, and thereby get- 
ting wherewithal to be fed and clothed, in which interesting and deplorg. 
ble condition, I request the prayers of yourself and the « spiritually”. 
minded generally. 
This people is a sort of ‘‘ pepper-and-salt” mixture of all origins ang 
races, and their several peculiarities have not yet harmonised and Settled 
down into a distinct character, in consequence of which, Very many spic 
things occur daily, which are too good “ to waste their sweetness on rid 
desert air.” Examining a land title the other day which involved a ques. 
tion of legitimacy, I stumbled upon the following marriage Certificate 
which is decidedly too good to be lost, and is literally bona fide The 
marriage, of which this is the only legal evidence, took place in Coperas 
precinct, in this county, in the infancy of the county, or rather jp pri- 
mitive times, and the Magistrate ought to be immortalised, whether he 
ever got his commission or not. The certificate is in these words ._ 
State of Illenois ) 
, Peoria County ss. § 
To all the world Greeting. Know ye that John Smith and Peggy Myers 


is hereby certified to go together and do as old folks does, any where jin. 
side of coperas precinct, and when my commission comes I am t 


om 
em good, and date em back to kiver accidents. Q—— M— ~— —" 
[ss] Justice Peace. 


I put the initials, only, of the Magistrate, for the reason that this |e. 
gal luminary is still living, and probably too modest to covet the fame to 
which he is justly entitled. Don’t he deserve a pension, and the unani- 
mous thanks of all those interested in the rapid peopling of the State, as 
Well as those who can’t wait for commissions ? Friar. 


APALAcnicoLa, Florida, Dec. 7, 1859. 
Dear ‘‘ Spirit.”—Enclosed I hand you the official report of the pro- 
ceedings of the ‘‘ Regulators’ Court,” which has just closed its session 
here ; this will give you some idea of how we boys dispense justice, away 
down here on this ‘‘ sand-bank.” Yours, ONE oF ’Em. 


Regulators’ Court—In Chambers, 
BEFORE JUDGE SPRIGGINS. 
The Handsome Man vs. The Funny Man. 

This was an action for ‘“ Wilful Assault—viva voce.” The Indictment 
stated that, on the day aforesaid, to wit—at the dinner table—the com- 
plainant remarked that ‘ yesterday he felt a fulness in the head, which 
was instantly relieved by the Galvanic Battery.” 

Whereupon the defendant remarked that, ‘‘ from the well-known empti- 
ness of hig (the complainant’s) head, the fulness complained of must have 
been entirely imaginary; or if it was not imaginary, he ought not to have 
‘doctored’ it; for it was the first time, and would probably be the last 
time, that he would have anything in his head ;” and for these words the 
complainant brings suit. 

The prosecution proved the speaking of the words, and then rested 
their case. 

The defence admitted the ‘‘ dictum,” an’ offered to prove the truth of 
the words in mitigation. 

This the Court would not permit, on the ground that, ‘‘as nothing had 
ever been known to come out of complainant’s head, we were bound to 
suppose it still full.” 

The case then went tothe Jury, who found him ‘ Guilty” without 
leaving their seats. 

The Court then sentenced him to ‘‘ Brandy and Water,” and they ac- 
cordingly adjourned to the ‘‘ Exchange,” and fraternized. 

On the return of the Court, the next case taken up was a criminal ac- 

ion against Mr. Simon Suggs, for ‘‘ running vessels without a license.” 

It was proven that on the day aforesaid, &c., the prisoner had been go- 
ing along with two ‘long, low, black” vessels, (supposed to have been 
schooners, but as they were dismasted, could not be positive,) and as he 
was known to have no license, hence the suit. 

The prisoner produced witnesses who testified that the vessels alluded 
to were not vessels, but were a pair of new cow-hide boots he had just 
bought. 

The Court ordered the boots to be produced. 

The Sheriff accordingly summoned a “‘ Posse comitatus,” who presently 
returned, wheeling the boots in on a truck. 

After a close examination of them by the Jury, they returneda verdict 
of ** Not Guilty.” . 

The Court then observed that, ‘‘ though the prisoner had been acquit- 
ted, still he liad been guilty of contempt of Court, in endeavoring to make 
the Court believe that those were cow-hide boots, when it was evident 
that no cow could raise a hide large enough to make such a boot,” and 
the Court accordingly fined him Fifty Segars. 

The Boys vs. Fashion. 

This was an action for carrying deadly weapons, and for cruelty to an)- 
mals. 

It was shown that the prisoner wears collars that are dangerously 
sharp pointed; so much so, that in bowing to an acquaintance, he (the 
prisoner) had inflicted a severe wound on the face of his friend Also, 
that nobody can converse with him, except at the imminent risk of his 
eyes. Also, owing to the height of said collar, his (the prisoner’s) ©4"8 
were constantly in danger of amputation; and, by the act for the preve: 
tion of cruelty to animals, even asses’ ears are protected. ” 

The prisoner admitted the infliction of the wound, but contended tha 
as it was accidental, he ought not to be held accountable. 

As tothe second charge, it was shown that as the edge of his collar 
comes above his ears, they are perfectly safe. 

The Court ruled that he ought not to be held to account for a 
dent; but to avoid a recurrence of it he must have the corners of his 
lar rounded off, which was accordingly done on the spot. 

It was then ordered that, as he had consumed the valuable tm° 
Court, he ought to “* sperrits” it, which was done insta nter. 

The Court then adjourned. 


n acci- 
col- 


of the 


The Spirit of the Times published lately a poem of considera ava 
by lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, inscribed to Mapa anything 
Waxron Le Vert,” of Mobile. We think we lave never ae snstance. 
in worse taste than the use of the prefix ‘‘ Madame” in th ecinatiDg 
Mrs. Le Vert is not a Frenchwoman, but a gifted and mos of manners 
American lady. Celebrated as the Parisians are for ae ect that 
and cultivation of the amenities and proprieties of life, neta Goish ai 
instances are rare in their best society of the womanly | isan ‘on almost 
excellence of her whose high qualities are the theme of a ~— so compli 
whenever Mobile is mentioned. At any rate, we pa J - 

ment to her or her countrymen, to address her as eg Tien. 
been sold by a 

rson, 

Mr. rage aa) es 
in the 


length, 


The Great Britain.—This steamship has at length, 
rectors of the Great Western Steamship moana oes being 
eminent ship-builder of Bristol, for the sum of £18,000, building i 
seventh part of her original cost. Mr. Patterson 18 o—_ che Royal Wes 
dock in which the Great Britain was built a steamship for han th 





° . pn tae 
India Mail Packet Company, andshe will be six feet longer the 
Great Britain. 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





YSIOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY OF 
rer DRUNKENNESS. 


Written for the “ Spirit of the Times,” by Lawnence Laser, Esq. 


Drunkenness, or the excitement produced by intoxicating drinks, has 
more phases than the moon—its effects are a8 Numerous as the changes of 
the human countenance, and its influence varies with different tempera- 
To a reflective mind, a bar-room study is instructive and enter- 
and if one could divest its atmosphere of the unpleasant and dis- 
gusting fumes of liquor and tobacco, and forget for a season the pande- 
monium-like aspect of the place, @ certain kind of amusement might be 
blended with its interest and instruction. By thus speaking, we do not 
wish to be understood as showing any inducement for our youths to seek 
these places for the purpose of being amused, for, alas! it isan entertain- 
ment wherein, sooner or later, the audience seldom fail to become per- 
formers. But it is almost impossible for a lover of the humorous not to 
be highly entertained by the antics and contortions, both of body and 
mind, of a person partially intoxicated; nor do we profess to be one of 
those virtuous stoics, who make @ principle of not laughing at anything 
which the most sublime conscience would condemn ; no matter in what 
light we may view the act that excites our risibilities, we protest there is 
nothing criminal in 4 smile—nothing positively law-defying in downright, 
hearty laughter. An accident that might break one man’s neck, we can 
conceive, might make another person laugh without his being justly 


ments. 
taining ; 





charged with brutality or hard-heartedness; though some weuld be 
ready to exclaim that “such 4 man would strike his mother.” For our) 


part, 


we would sooner be at the mercy of the laughing man than the | 


atoic; and setting aside the results of misfortune, we have a right to sus- 


pect him whose countenance'never beamed with a smile, for there is some- 
thing in that sunlight of ‘‘ the human face divine,” that encourages one 
to approach. Ifour nature was very susceptible of hatred, we should 
certainly hate that individual whose countenance expresses the Polar 
Regions, for neither & Parry, a Franklin, nor a Back, could succeed in 
discovering the North West Passage to his soul. This is no great digres- 
sion from our theme, for we were speaking of laughing at a drunken per- 
gon, or one ‘a little in for it;” but God forbid that we should make this 
terrible vice 9 general subject of amusement ; for most cases of drunken- 
negs are more disgusting than otherwise, and it takes what the New Eng- 
lander would call a “pretty smart chap” to avoid the loathsome in his 
cups. 

We never had bodily experience how a drunken man feels, though we 
have seen our share of “lively company.” We have seen men drink and 
reform; we have seen them drink and die; (we have seen them drink and 
live, too—apparently rum-proof;) and we have seen them drink and sign 
the pledge, drink and sign again, for half a dozen times in succession, as 
though there was not enough virtue in signing once. Talk to these latter 
of reform! Pooh! say a pig won’t wallow in the mire—a dog won't “‘ re- 
turn to his vomit.” There is a physica! mal-formation of such men’s 
brains. 
blind man see, or the lame walk erect. 

Weevery day meet individuals in the street, or in society, who seem to 
have a character about them distinct from the crowd—who “ stand out” 
like the prominent figures in a painting. They carry with them an in- 
describable something that eauses them to catch the eye, either in fea- 
ture, gait, or dress; but most frequently by the physiognomy, which is, 
in @ great measure, the index to the man. Wedon’t wish to throw any 
discredit on the profound science of phrenology, but, for our own part, 
we had rather have one good look at a person’s face, than feel of forty 
bumps, each one ‘* Olympus high.” 

Now we have got into our ‘‘ mind’s eye” a host of characters, that, in 
their conditions, would make no inconsiderable figures on canyass—no 
‘‘unreal mockeries,” either: fat, sleepy men; withered and crabbed 
pantaloons ; dapper fellows under large, broad-brimmed hats; (if you 
ever noticed it, little men generally are found concealed beneath large 
hats ;) your decayed fashionable gent, whose clothes set as if they were 
about being pulled off over his head ; restless, springy little chaps, with 
a nicely adjusted collar and cravat, and his limbs all in motion, remind- 
ing us of a toy called a “* pull Jack ;” profound nobodies, with just enough 
sense to say nothing, reminding us of the men in dough, that our venera- 
ble grandam was wont to fry for us. 

Oh, friend! if you are fond of character, you can easily see eneugh 
subjects of study around you. It isn’t everybody that’s got the genius 
to “stick out.” The best men in a crowd are the prominent figures: the 
back ground and filling up—that is, the accessory figures—only help to 
make more conspicuous the artist’s best points. But we can’t go into 
the crowd—it is suffocating; so let us select a class of individuals and 
walk among them. We have not an intolerable quantity of respect for 
them, at any rate; so wedon’t much care if we do make a few of them ri- 
diculous—may it do them good! 

We have seen a great many men decidedly “ under the influence of li- 
quor,”—unfortunately we know a few who love their enemy too fondly. 
It is among this class of persons we mean to figure (figuratively) : we 
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Modest as ever they may be when they depart from the influence of 
their ‘‘ mother’s apron strings,” these youths generally acquire, in the 
course of a few months’ residence in the city, “« a face for most anything.” 
When they are first let loose, their antics are as wild and ungraceful as 
an escaped porker on his first snutf of freedom after “six months” in 
pen. But they soon ‘come into the traces,” and are such apt scholars, 
that in a year’s time they are at the head of the city class, and have made 
themselves complete masters of every excess in dress, conduct, and com- 
panions. Qh! they “ go it with a rush” when they are young, and you 
may be very sure that the country-bred lad is much more likely to get 
“ruined” by the associations of a city, than the youth who “ strikes the 
pavements” at his birth—ten to one they are the most rolicksome, dare- 
devil fellows that ‘* prowl the streets.” 


Our New England city-struck youngster, when he has been from home 
&@ year or two, returns to his ‘“‘ paternal roof” newly fledged. He comes 
in all the flash and panoply of city toggery—pumps and white stockings, 
nankeen pantaloons, white Marseilles vest, blue coat with bright buttons, 
and a very happy beaver placed somewhat jauntily upon one side of his 
head. He calculates on being the envy of all the country beaux, and the 
admiration of all the country belles. In the presence of his honored pa- 
rents he assumes an air of nonchalance that excites their wonder, and if 
they are so stupid as to ask questions, his noise and bustle, ‘* pomp and 
circumstance,” authorise, if they do not command, their silence. He 
flutters the hearts of all the young girlsin town, as the summer breeze 


| flutters the ruffle which adorns his bosom, after the manner that the 


aplustre adorned the poop of the ship of the ancient Romans. If the 
railroad has not been convenient, he has ‘‘ come home” with a horse and 
chaise, with which he sports it very handsomely for about a week, and 
then vanishes, his means all spent—the admired, the feted, the regretted. 
Thus from year to year he revisits his boyish haunts, until the flash of 
youth has departed, and thirty generally finds him confirmed in something 
—either decently married, a wanderer in the West, a citizen of Texas, or 
getting a hazardous subsistence in some of our cities—probably New 
York. A politician, schoolmaster, itinerant preacher, auctioneer, editor, 
author—he is ready for either, as chance bids for him, and, in justice to 
him, we must say, that in either of the above situations, his talents would 
render him about mediocre. Sometimes you may find him an actor, doing 
the ‘‘ heavy business” at some of the minor city, or Western, theatres ; 
yet, in all these changes, you will discover some portion of the old leaven 
in him—he cannot forget his mother nor his Bible, and consequently you 
very seldom find him an infidel. 
We hope the natives of Down East won’t accuse us of slander, for we 
are not describing them en mass, but have only detailed a particle from 
their great social scheme for the purpose of analization and illustration. 
| We have ourselves read ‘* Webster’s Spelling Book” in at least two New- 
| England States, and one would think consequently that we had an affinity 


| for their latitude and longitude. 


They can no more keep the balance of propriety, than can a | 


Wish to illustrate some points im the ‘Physiology and Physiognomy ef 


Drunkenness.” 

Look at that man at the bar, dressed in a black frock coat and vest, 
and brown pantaloons, most unmercifully strapped. His face is pale, but 
full of expression, and his large hazle eye sparkles like a diamond. He 
has & wife and two or three children, whom he always speaks of when he 
8 particularly animated—boasting of his regard for them, and pouring 
out loud and frequent praises of his wife’s virtues—such fools do drunk- 
€n men make of themselves. The wife is sitting patiently at home all the 
while, mending his stockings, or sewing on shirt buttons—ignorant ef 
his praise! She don’t half appreciate her dear lord. Watch and listen. 
He ig employing his most eloquent words to induce the bar-keeper to give 
him another glass of brandy-and-water. He has hung his cane on his 
arm, and his accent is rendered more impressive by the action of his right 
hand and fore finger. 

You say men are never drunk in their legs? Look athis. See, his 
body rocks and rolls about on them like a ship in a heavy sea. He don’t 
Seem to be afflicted above the hips, unless you exempt his tongue—there 
ig the genuine rum-eloquence in that ; but his countenance is clear and 
animated. His head is full of politics, and he goes in strong for giving 
our enemies ——! He is acquainted with every member of the Star po- 
lice, and remembers the location of every station house. He is not afraid 
to go through the streets in the darkest nights, ‘‘ as drunk as be——,” 
the “boys” will take care of him; they know him; he “goes in for them, 
and they know it, too.” 

Butthe is in his greatest glory just previous to and after an election. 
He will do anything to elect his candidate, and no means are improper 
that promise any influence to defeat an opponent. He don’t appear to 
have any particular occupation, but is a jobber in different articles. Ag 
you are his friend, he can procure you agold watch for forty dollars that 
yeu would be charged sixty dollars for in the store; but when he “trades 
with a stranger, he will shave him if he can—that’s the man’s look-out.” 
He is no doubt a rogue, and a “‘ shaver 3’? but, at the same time, he has 
his points of honor, and sometimes you would think him ‘‘one of the finest 
fellows in the world.” The fact probably is, that good principles and 
thoughts were early instilled into him, which the habits and associations 
of later years have not been able wholly to eradicate. He is an Eastern 
man, and possibly has not forgotten; his mother and his Bible. He re- 
minds us of a certain class of men we have geen in the Eastern States, 
who, born in country towns, leave their fathers’ hearthstones ere the 
down on their chins begins to change to stubble, and post off to Boston to 
make or mend their fortunes, as they think, but more probably through 
® natural instinct for migration. 


Now the ‘* Yankee,” when he has become a localised ‘* buster” in the 
city of New York, “‘ goes it noways slow.” He has got a smattering of 
| most everything, from horse-medicine to the Fine Arts, and for that rea- 
son he is by common consent an acknowledged leader of the ‘‘ train band” 
of which he has become a member. He will spend his own money fast 
enough when he has it, but, in return, he is not at ali backward in press- 
ing a similar duty upon others ; and when “ drinks are called for,” you 
may count sure of seeing him ‘‘ ready to face the enemy.” Though he 
has become a ‘‘ hard drinker,” you will find that he has a distinctness from 
the ‘* common loafer,” and rarely forgets the advantages of decent linen 
and respectable clothes. He is decidedly repugnant to filth, and liquor 
seldom renders him so obtuse that he cannot understand and reply to most 
any argument—he retains a singularly schoolmasterish air in every gra- 
dation of his existence. In his cups he is not pugnacious and quarrelsome 
like the Englishman, although it would not be safe to ‘‘ knock the chip 
off his hat.” ‘* In anger he is slow—in wrath terrible.” He is neither 
doggedly sullen, nor foolishly volatile, but an apparent compound of the 
English and French characters. He is not exactly au fuitin matters of 
etiquette—seriously, he thinks man naturally has higher aims than to 
study the minutiz of obsequiousness. He thinks very properly that a 
man’s good sense should prompt him on all occasions how to ‘* behave him- 
self before folks,’—not that he would excuse boorishness, but he believes 
that a good English education, a good course of reading, and good judg- 
ment, will give any one the requisite passports into society, without sub- 
scribing to all the subservient rules that become no station higher than 
that of a French maitre de danse. 

Like every other accomplishment, drinking has its different grades. 

When our “ Yankee” merges from the hard drinker into the toper, he 
is even then distinguished from the mass of topers. His clothes are se- 
verely brushed, and if he suffers his beard to grow long—which he is apt 
to do—there is such an aristocratic air about it, that, as far as the face 
goes, it could with difficulty be recognised from its fellow in the possession 
of the well-dressed gentleman who takes his afternoon promenade in Broad- 
way, and, from his private box at the opera, writes musical criticisms for 
the papers. Ten chances to one, when he gets so fallen in condition as 
neither to have friends nor shillings, he will ship on board a whaler at 
New Bedford, undergo a three or four years’ cruise in the Pacific, and come 
back in debt, but all the better in health. He is then ready to graduate 
into a sphere of human usefulness. Four years’ absence, and the sea and 
air have restored both the mental and animal faculties, and he is now wil- 
ling to settle down to steady habits and useful pursuits, and from the 
school in which he studied some severe lessons, a sort of ‘‘ Master of 
Arts.” But this is a desperate chance for the mass of drinkers ; for even 
the “‘ Yankee” sometimes, with all his shrewd calculations, ‘‘ misses the 
mark,” and then the engulfing sea of misery swallows him, as his last cry 
rises over the dark and turbulent waters, of ‘‘ Give me a glass of brandy 
and water! Boys, what'll ye drink !” 

But the Yankee is not the only specimen in this menagery of odd cha- 
racters, though from his universal genius, which enables him to make 
improvements upon others’ wits and inventions, we may rationally expect 
to see him excel in this ‘‘ divine arte,” which has been rendered immortal 
by the habits and writings of many of our most celebrated poets. For 
has it not been written by ‘“‘ Rare Ben Jonson,” that fortunate and merry 
companion and friend of Shakspeare, Raleigh, Spenser, Kit Marlow, and 
the eminent Statesmen of his day :— 

‘* Truth itself doth flow in wine. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Cries Old Sym, the King ef Skinkers ; 

He the half of life abuses, 

That sits watering with the Muses. 

Those dull girls no good can mean us— , 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 

And the Poet’s Horse accounted ; 

Ply it and you all are mounted— 

Tis the true Pheebeian liquor, 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 

And at once three senses pleases.” 

And in more modern days have not the pleasures of the Cup been 
chaunted, in the smoothe and delicious verse of Moore, in his songs that 
have been a thousand times sung at the wassail board of Club Room, Tap 
Room, and small parties? Even so; and who, then, shall wonder that 
in his dotage, the author of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh” and the “ Epicurean” should 
have a nettle in his conscience for the doubtful tendency of those ‘“‘Ana- 
creontics” go closely inwoven with his early fame, and which, we beg leave 
to surmise, have accomplished more ruin—we had like to have written 
‘* blue ruin”—to unfledged youngsters and incipient drinkers, than all the 
cantos of Don Juan, the author of which was not guilty of writing but 
one drinking song—“ Fill the Goblet Again”—unless one should make a 








list, and add “ Lines Inscribed upon a Cup formed from a Skull,” and 
“s Here’s a Health to thee, Tom Moore.” We are afraid that drinking 
like making & Sea-voyage, is a very pretty theme to sing about, but net 
at all relishable in the way of experience till one gets used to it; there is 
always more or less risk in « doubling the Horn.” 

Here you shall see a man, evidently a descendant of the Knickerbock- 
ers, taking no little pride in it, forsooth, and damning alike both Yankee 
and Englishman as foreigners; and withal, as Mrs. Partington would say, 
** very pugnacious of his political rights and principles,” for which his 
forefathers fought and bled. He, also, «goes his death” on brandy-and- 
water, with a regularity that astonishes a clock. Suppose his age is about 
fifty ; he is dressed in a blue or black coat, and black pantaloons, his coat 
buttoned up to his chin, which bears down upon his cravat in a manner 
that would suggest he wears a “‘ curb-bit and snaffle.” He enters one of 
his visiting places with a stout cane, compresses his blue lips, casts a few 
sideway glances from his drowsy, blood-shot eyes, seeming exactly the 
embodiment of what Byron meant in his ‘** Lines on a Skull” — 


‘* And when, alas! our brains are out, 
What nobler substitute than wine!” 


But what is he at? Behold! there stands one of the proud sons of the 
Knickerbockers, in the middle of the floor, sound asleep, his body sway- 

ing backward and forward, like a cradle, making rockers of his feet. 

When he awakes, he it will be, asa matter of course, and if he has asix- 
pence, he will call for his drink ; if he is out of cash, he will look for a 
friend ; if he is out of a friend, he will move noiselessly away, like one 
deeply possessed with opium, and enter the next house of a similar cha- 
racter. The poison that he imbibes does not appear to make him thin- 
ner or cleaner; but its predominant effect seems to be stupidity or drow- 

siness, and a forgetfulness of the barber. ‘My dear sir,” says he, “‘you 
ain’t afeard of me, are you’? I never hurt nobody, except when I’m mad, 
and I don’t often get mad, unless some one imposes upon me. I’m a good- 
natured feller, but I’m strong ; feel of my arm—there’s muscle for you— 
pinch it—see how hard it is.” 

This man is alawyer—you must believe it, though the evidence is 
against the presumption. But he got mixed up with politics—wanted to 
be thought an influential man—wouldn’t have minded an office—didn’t 
care for a high tariff—did vote for Jackson—was in favor of taking the 
whole of Mexico—did belong to the Loco-Focos—has been a Whig—was 
a Native—came near being a Tyler man—is a Free-Soiler, judging from 
his neckerchief and collar ; but he was neglected! A short time longer, 
and he will be with Pluto—supping with the Gods—drinking with the 
Furies. 

But the Englishman. He is generally too selfish to become a toper, for 
he possesses a delightful second nature that prompts him to eat, whenever 
he is hungry, roast beef and pudding; but ‘“‘not such roast beef and pud- 
ding as we “’ave at ome.” Butitiseatable. Whata large hat an Eng- 
lishman must need—he is such a tremendous hand atale. But he is s 
noisy creature, at or in his cups, and all at once becomes singularly for- 
getful of the unassuming quality of modesty. ‘‘ We have better beef im 
England—better ale—better government—better institutions—speak the 
language more correctly—have better horses—better railroads—better 
steamers—better ships—better cheese—better thieves—and better gin!’ 

But the Yankee says ‘‘ we have better slaves, better factory girls, bet- 
ter sogers, and better asylums for foreign paupers !” 

And so we have! 

And that is what this country was made for! 

And that is what we “fit and bled for !” 

And that is why we acquired California ! 

But the Englishman, if he be educated at all, has a general knowledge 
of all their best writers. He can quote from their poets, their historians, 
and their orators—and in no other situation is he so fluent on their merits. 
as over a tankard of frothing ale; that Milton, Shelly, Keats, should be 
thus quoted! Get him ‘in the way” once, and he is dreadfully pugna- 
cious, for ten to one but he has ‘‘ had on the gloves ;” though with all his 
science he would prove no match for one of our long-armed Vermont 
Yankees. But among all his peculiarities, he has one virtue that keeps 
an undiminished lustre—the love of the land of hisbirth. However bad- 
ly he has been treated, to that old love he turns with unabated vigor ; 
and he is as fervent in his faith as a Moslem, that there exists no creature 
so supremely perfect as his little queen Vic. 

The Englishman is not a bad creature, after all ; and one could forgive 
his bombast, his importance, his strut, his loud language, and his intoler- 
ance, if he wouldn’t drink! But he will—and that is ‘* the art preserva- 
tive of all” his qualities as a companion, a friend, “‘a gentleman and a 
scholar.” 

But Pat is ‘ the boy for a small party!” itis the whiskey that is the 
making in him! and the purtatee! and the butthermilk! He would not 
be agenius, nor an Irishman, without these. And when he is on the 
‘‘ high saes,” it isn’t a row, nor a skrimmage, that he is afraid of, nor is 
he at all backward in exhibiting many “ striking proofs” of affection for 
his spouse ; in fact, as a general thing, Pat is the only stem of the Saxon. 
stock that is capable of beating his wife ; and we suppose it must also be 
a bit of fun for his better half, for she invariably becomes belligerant to~ 
ward any one who may venture forward as pacificator. 

Pat makes a very good American—rather better than the rest of us, 
by his own showing; for he declares that he has fought and won all our 
battles, from Bunker Hill to the conquest of Mexico; and in several in- 
stances has tried to prove that Washington was a Milesian. If you travel 
to Europe with him, he will assure you that the brightest names in the 
literary history of England, are Irishmen—as are also the greatest 
generals in her armies. He fought extensively for Napoleon, and com- 
manded successfully in Italy, Egypt, and Russia—nothing at Waterloo! 

But he is a good lad, Pat, if he isa boaster, when the head is on his 
glass; and for a friend at a push you may travel far for a better or truer. 
Liquor seems to harden his frame, as though he were the only mortal in 
existence naturally intended for that sort of amusement. His temper is 
not bad—rather free than sullen—and we know of but one being on earth 
that he hates, and thatis an Englishman. But the same “ spirit” that 
prompts all the rows at, Donnybrook Fair, has been the sole obstacle 
against a government of his own, and will probably have the same opera- 
tion for years to come. 

But when a Frenchman or a German is ‘under the influence,” he 
all at once becomes the politest person imaginable. Unlike the Yankee, 
the Englishman, or the Irishman, they would not dream of insulting a 
female, but on the contrary, become even more excessive in wonted po- 
liteness—very noisy with chattering, laughing, singing, and danc- 
ing; and out on pleasure parties, the women even join them in their con- 
vivialities, with as much gusto as the wildest masculine. We gloomy 
Anglo Saxons are not inclined to let our women participate in our 
bacchinal amusements, declining to see the propriety of it—perhaps pro- 
perly enough; but one may read in the sparkle of a French woman’s eye, 
and the brownness of the German woman’s cheek, that they occasionally 
assist their lords in the pleasures of the festive board, at which their 
presence has at least the effect to discountenance a certain proportion of 
beastiality that might otherwise interpose to mar the harmony of the oc- 
casion. But in their cups neither the German nor the Frenchman forget 


the heroes of their native land, and above all, you may be sure that from 
Monsieur Crapeau’s lips sounds will escape singularly reminding you of 
Napoleon, Marengo, and the Marselloise Hymn, as he pours down his 
throat bottle after bottle of his favorite, but intolerable, claret. The 
German drinks his stale ‘‘ bier,” and seems to be engaged breaking out 
a score of his teeth, through the instrumentality of monstrous gutterals, 
which, if you could understand them, probably mean something about 
the great names of his “‘ faderland.” 

So, if one takes the pains to study, there is much yet to learn in human 

nature,—many subjects of intereet, and not among the least is the Phy. 

siology and Physiognomy of Drunkenness! 
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symmetrical figure; the barber, or some other body, had taken especial largest of the Government studs = 


THE WAY CHARLEY NELSON SOT “Aa TRAP TO 
CATCH A SUNBEAM,” 
AND PUT HIS OWN FOOT IN IT! 


BY ** THE NEW CORRESPONDENT.” 





I wish you could see my friend CHartre Netson! I justdo! If there 
ever was a careless, reckless, dashing fellow about town, it was this same 
Charlie Nelson. Talk of horseflesh—he could turn out just the neatest 
bit of blood the town ever saw, (I’m improving in ‘‘horse-ta/k’’); and as 
for a frolic—only let him get started on a spree, and ten to one he would 
carry it so far that the other Charlies, (those who sport badges of office 
on their hats,) felt bound to carry it a trifle further—that is, into the 
watch-house! Like all men of his temperament, he was earnest and im- 
petuous, and whatever struck his fancy, for the time being, it engrossed 
his whole heart and soul. If it was of legal import, there was not alaw- 
yer in town could compete with him—if political, statesmen had to clear 
the track till the storm was over—if of love, he would throw his whole 
soul into the passion, and plead with its object like a criminal pleading 
for his forfeited life, and to his credit be it spoken, he was rarely unsuc- 
cessful. 

Now if there was one thing on earth my friend could do better than ano- 
ther, it was to fall in love—oh, no! I wrong him there! There was one 
other thing at which he was quite as skilful—that of falling out of it: 
“« Black spirits and white, red spirits and grey,” all came in for a due 
share of his admiration, until ‘ fickle as Charlie Nelson” became quitea 
standing joke among his associates. 

One evening, something less than a hundred years ago, two young men 
were seated before a cozy fire in one of Burlingame’s pleasant parlors, 
evidently preparing to make a night of it over their wine and cigars. The 
eldest, a merry, joyous specimen of humanity as one would meet with in 
a day’s walk, (oh! how my pen does ache to turn ‘‘Acorn” into a story, 
in return for making me figure so wofully conspicuous in that sleigh- 
ride!) was evidently enjoying a hearty laugh at the expense of the| 
younger, who sat in gloomy silence, with his legs elevated, and rather in- 
elegantly crossed, upon the mantlepiece. 

«« Ha, ha, ha!” roared the eldest, whom we shall call Jim just for the 
fun of it. ‘‘I thought it was Clara Wells you were in love with all the 
time ?” 

** Yes—but that was last week, and——” 

“ Ah! true—well.” 

*« And I loved her as a brother, you know,” continued the younger, who 
was none other than Charlie Nelson, ‘“‘ and I love her just the same now. 
Only let any one say a word against Aer, or look crossways «t her, for the 
matter of that, and just see if his neck don’t come in for a twist, that’s 
all ” 

There was at least the concentrated strength of twenty Jack the Giant- 
killers in the look which followed this terrible threat, all of which only 
made his companion the more boisterous in his mirth. 

“ But I'll catch her yet!” he continued. ‘I'll set a trap for her, I’m 
blamed if I don’t—a tantalizing limb of old Belzebub !” 

«* One would think you were talking of a run-away colt instead of a 
woman,” laughed his companion. 

‘*A runaway sunbeam is nearer the ticket ; but I’m blowedifI don’t seta 
trap for her when she little expects it! To play her airs off on me! I 
wonder if she thinks I’m going to be milk-and-water for anybody’s gruel ! 
Talk of a galvanic battery! I’m blamed if ever I go within gun-shot of 
her eyes that they don’t blaze and flash till I get an electric shock of the 
worst kind, and can’t tell whether I’m on my head or my heels ; then the 
devil only knows what absurdities I don’t commit '—enough to make my- 
self almost as big a fool as the rest of her hobble-de-hoy lovers! Ill be 
bound—” and he started from his seat and ranted up and down the room 
as if there never was, and never would be, such another unlucky fellow 
on earth. . 

There was a combination of mirth and mischief in the eyes of Jim, as if 
he was an auctioneer, and had a bad lot to be sold to the highest bidder, 
but his face grew very sombre and reflective all at once. 

** Well, Charlie,” said he, ‘* you do seem to be in hard luck, certainly, 
but did you ever make open profession of love to Anna Harris.” 

‘““Why, yes—that is—no—yes—” 

‘“*Why, yes—no—yes—ha! ha' ha!” roared Jim, no longer able to 
play make-believe serious ; ‘‘ perfectly satisfactory, and very lucid—ha! 
ha! ha!” 

‘Oh, you can laugh till the end of the chapter, Jim,” replied Charlie, 
half ashamed of his own weakness, ‘‘ but I’m blamed if I don’t put a stop 

watch on this affair! She thinks I’m verdant, and no wonder, but she'll 





find me a pocket edition of Vesuvius yet—God knows she will; I won't | 
always be led by the nose! The first thing she knows, I’ll turn into gun | 
cotton and blow myself up, and her too—or spirit gas, and burn some- 
body’s fingers, and not my own, either, let me tell you.” | 

*“ You go to the ball to-morrow night, of course ”’ questioned hig 
friend. 

**Um! yes, I suppose so—Clara wants to go.” 

** And Anna is sure to be there ; but, of course, ‘hat’s no inducement, | 
only you may, perhaps, find opportunity to make a formal proposal.” 

“That's just the tune, so let’s have another bottle and be off to the 
city.” 

Ten minutes after, our friends were spinning along at the rate of 2:40. 
over the crusted snow, that was playing make-believe diamonds in the 
moonlight. | 

The next morning, at an early hour, there was a queer exhibition in | 
the parlor of Mr. Wells, which, as managers say, was not expressed in the | 
bills. A slight, blue-eyed girl, was seated ina farther corner of the 
room, evidently indulging in a comfortable fit of sulks. By the centre- 
table, on which any quantity of exotics were strown, sat Charlie, busily 
arranging a splendid boquet, whistling at the same time the very elegant 
tune of ‘It will never do to give it up so,” and occasionally, when in 
doubt, consulting a volume before him, marked the ‘‘ Language of Flow- 
ers.” After a long pause, the girl advanced to his side, and began ques- 
tioning him regarding the destination of the boqutt. | 

** I will know who it’s for,” said Clara, petulantly. 

“Oh, bother your nonsense,” exclaimed Charlie, ‘* now you've put me 
out again! Red rose, love—white rose, constancy—go on, Clara, I’m lis- | 
tening—Box, evertrue—Mignionette, wasted love—” | 

“ Wasted fiddle-dedee,” replied the girl, exasperated by his indiffer- | 
ence, and the next moment boquet, book, and flowers, went whiz zing 
through the air, to lodge in the middle of the street. « There,” said | 
she, slamming the window, “ now see if you talk to me, Mr. Nelson.” 
. eam Nelson could have made a meat-axe of his eyes, somebody’s | 

ead would have come off in less than no time ; as it was, he looked dag- 
gers at Clara, kicked over the table, politely informed her if she was a 
man he would give her a sockdologer she wouldn’t forget, threw himself | 
on the sofa, and read Byron furiously for a full hour. 

Night came, and Papanti’s rooms were brilliant 
coral lips. Never had there been collected so gre 
and conspicuous over all shone out the star of the 
Clara felt herself eclipsed, and took the first oppor 

into a recess, where she could observe without be 

her truant lover was there, and more than ever 
ae The second set Charlie claimed the 
here was a merry twinkle in her black eyes as she passed his friend 

Jim, which provoked an open explosion of mirth from shad individual. 


All eyes were upon them as they promenaded 
the hall, and to say the 
—— 0 pm both well worth locking at. Charlie sported a suit of 
on cecasion, which set off to great advantage his slight but 





with flashing eyes and 
at an array of beauty, 
evening, Anna Harris. 
tunity of stealing away 
ing seen; for she knew 
enamored with the gay 








| on the proposition of the Inspector-General charged with the manage- 


| and from any country, except winners of steeple chases in France in 


| be disqualfied. 


The Spirit of the Cimes. 








care in the arrangement of his hair, which came down in a beautiful wave 
over his forehead, and rolled in a shining mass around his neck! The 
pale blue eyes, the clear complexion, and full voluptuous lips, were slight- 
ly effeminate in appearance, yet not enough so to interfere with a grace- | 
ful and manly bearing. You had better believe he was trying hard to | 
make the blue eyes fe// upon the heart of Anna, and they were not the 
least expressive eyes in the world either, let me inform you, and when 
they were filled with earnest feeling, and when a hopeful smile lit up his 
pleasant face, and when the glittering teeth gleamed out like pearls 
through the parted lips, it must have been a heedless spirit indeed that | 
could have resisted his influence. At the conclusion of the set he took | 
her arm within his own and led the way into the reception room, which, 
as luck would have it, happened at that moment to be vacant. Seating | 
her by a window where the drapery concealed them from view, he began | 
in impassioned words to tell his story of intense love. Poor fellow! he | 
certainly did imagine himself a gone Charlie that time. When he was_ 
most earnest in his pleadings the door opened, and Jim entered meekly 
enough, but with a spice of mischief in his eyes. 

** You'd spoil sport of course,” muttered Charlie aside to him. “‘ Why 
the devil and Tom Walker didn’t you keep away a few minutes longer ?” 

** Allow me to introduce you to my wife,” replied Jim, offering Anna 
his arm, and conducting her to the astonished lover. 

** Your wife’ why who—when—where—” 

** We were married in New York last week, but it was such a good 
joke for you to fall in love with her at first sight that I couldn’t spoil it, | 
you know.” 

Charlie nearly wilted down into his boots at the announcement, but 
recovering himself, he gave vent to a low, peculiar whistle, and darted 
out of the room in search of Clara Wells. Not finding her, he bolted for 
her father’s house, and in ten minutes afterwards was on his knees at her 
feet, swearing all sorts of reformation and constancy. 

‘< Now do believe me, Clara,” said he, kissing her hands desperately ; 
‘** Blame me if I don’t love your little finger better than Anna Harris’s 
whole body. I don’t know how it was, I’m sure, but some how when I 
looked into her black eyes, whiz, bang—off my heart went like a sky- 
rocket, and my head went spinning round, like a teetotum, and I—well 
—I made a magnificent jackass of myself, to wind up with. Now, I do 
love you, Clara—God knows I do! and if ever I set a trap to catch a sun- 
beam again, I'll take precious good care not to put my own foot in it, 
I’m blamed if I don’t.” 

Clara rose and seated herself at the window—Charlie followed suit, of 
course, and in passing the table he managed somehow to drop his hand- 
kerchief over the lamp and extinguish it; I don’t know how it was done, 
for I have no knowledge in such affairs, and as for /ove, I’m always first 
person singular number and objective case to everybody when that 
commodity is drifting past, but I do know that womanlike Clara forgave 
him, on condition of his never doing so any more,—which, of course, he 
never will—but whether he forgave the practical joke played upon him 
by friend Jim, or whether the possession of a pretty wife, and a couple 
of responsibilities has cured him of his propensity to love every new face 
that comes along, is more than a quiet individual, like myself, would like 
to take the responsibility of asserting. One thing, however, is certain, 
if he should chance to recognize his own portrait in the above sketch, 
John Jones will find himself ru/ed out of Charlie Nelson’s book of friend- | 
ship for innumerable months to come— God knows he will ! 

Boston. January 12th, 1851 


Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 
From “ Bell’s Life in London.’’ Dec. 29 


GRAND FRENCH STEEPLE CHASE IN THE SPRING OF 1851. 
To the Editor of Bell’s Life in London 

Sir: The French Government being desirous of attracting to France as 
large a number of English horses as they possibly can, by which the efli- 
ciency of their national studs may be maintained, has resolved on offer- 
ing a handsome sum for competition in April next, by which period the 
season on this side of the Channel will have terminated, and all our ‘‘en- 
tire’ horses (for your readers will observe that the proposed race is for 
stallions only) will be at liberty to proceed to France to compete for the | 
prize offered, and their owners will probably obtain for their animals— 
whether successful in the race or not—a fair and liberal price. 

Having just been honored with a communication from the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, I hasten to give, as under, a hasty trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Decree” for the establishment of the race above alluded 
to :— 











‘NATIONAL STUD OF PIN (ORNE). 
** Steeple Chase, on Monday, the 7th April, 1851. 
** DECREE. 
‘*The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, taking into consideration | 
the organic decree of the 1ith December, 1848, concerning the studs, and 


ment of the central administration. 

** Decrees—That a race, called a Steeple Chase, shall be run at the 
stud of Pin, on Monday, the 7th April, 1851, at twelve o'clock precisely, 
and upon the following conditions :— 

“1. A prize of 7,500 francs (£300 sterling), given by the Administra- 
tion of Studs, for stallions only not exceeding 12 years old, of every breed, 





1850, and every horse which shall have been rejected by the Administra- 
tion of the Studs ; one heat of 6,000 metres (about three miles and three 
quarters), with at least 30 fences ; entrance 125 francs (£5), to go to the | 
owner of the second horse. 
‘© 2. Every horse which shall start in the said race may beclaimed | 
within twenty-four hours of the day of the race by the Administration 
of the Studs, under the following conditions :— 
‘< If the horse be the winner, and has carried 84 kilogrammes (about 13st 
3lb), for 10,000 fr........ ceecececscecevess veseeeee £400 sterling | 
If he has carried 80 kilogrammes (about 12st. 91b.) 8,000 | 
FRANCS 2... .cccrcccccese Coecccecoccccces gececees — — * 
If he has carried 76 kilogrammes (about 12st.),7,000 fr. 280 
If the horse was beaten, and carried 84 kilogrammes, for 
BOBOO firs vvvcwesccs dhcdecdbtessetcpesctsicesstes 8H 





If the horse was beaten, and carried 80 kilogrammes, for | 
10,500 fr ..ccrecccensccccoes rTtr ocecececees mee, oe * | 
If the horse was beaten, and carried 76 kilogrammes, for 
9,000 fr...... So cvcceccee ee cccvesccces Sescccccscs OU OO 


“3. French “ gentlemen” never having ridden the winner of a steeple 
chase shall receive an allowance of 4 kilogrammes (about 8lb). Every 
Englishman who shall have ridden the winner of a steeple chase of £100 
value to carry 5 kilogrammes extra (about 10I1b.) 

‘4, The ground will be shown to the riders 24 hours at least previ- 
ously to the race, but it can only be gone over on foot. 

«<5, Every jockey who shall change, or cause any change to be made, 
in the arrangement of the fences, will be put hors de combat ; and every 
horse which shall have gone over the course previously to the race will 


*©6§. The jockeys must comply with the directions which will be given 
them by the commissaire oo for the purpose. . 

‘“‘7. The performance of the conditions of the steeple chase will be su- 
perintended by a commission of three members, named, as well as the | 
judge, by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. : em 

«©. Every question will be decided by the commission, and if there is 
occasion to make a reference, it will be eventually determined by the Mi- 
nister of Agriculture, &c. 

“9. The horses must be satel sealed letter before four o’clock of 
the afternoon of the 19th March, 1851. » | 

“‘ The entrance money (£5) must be paid at the time that the nomina- | 
tion is made. | 

*‘ The nomination and entrance money will be received in France by the 
special commissioner of the course in Normandy, Mons. de la Motte, at | 


Church House, York Gate, Regent’s Park, London. 

“ Paris, 28d Dec., 1850. (Signed) “Dumas. 

** Note.—The stud of Pin will place at the disposition of the owners of | 
horses engaged spacious and comfortable boxes for the period of the 


sg we: chase at Pin ; application to be made to the director of the stud.” , 
I have only to add that at Pin isto be seen the establishment of the 
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The stud of the late Edvwend Pe 1 Bsa ro 
ud of the late Edmund Peel, Esq., wassold by } 
and Son, at Bonehill, near Tamworth, ou Friday — Tattergy) 
‘ STALLIONS. 
Drayton (foaled in 1837), by Muley out of Prima Donna, by Sooth. 
sayer SCTOSTCCOS SOLS eeeresrecacces r : 
The Mummy (foaled in 1833), by Memnen out of Mou : 
her dam Mercy, by Merlin out of Shoveller, & 
S eetenona’ $n dentin snail OPO PO COS eeccesecs 
The Sea, by Whalebone, dam by Orville, grandam by Sir Soler, 
out of Miss Brim, by Highflyer; his stock is very promising ‘ 
Switch (foaled i Bm ve AND YOUNG STOCK. c.f 
witch (foaled in 1836), by Cain, dam by Manfred—C -_ 
- grote ; covered by Orlando.. m eTTT Tris oo ate 
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&e. ; covered by Orlando seer teetnn 1 : uf 4 4s : ine 
Louise (foaled in 1838), by Sir Hercules, dam Sketch, by Partisay 
out of Landscape, by Rubens, &c.; covered by Orlando... 
Margaret, by Drayton out of Switch ; covered by The Sea 
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by Drayton, &c... 3 Se Cr cons “! fog ‘ e ne rargaret, rat 
A chesnut Colt by Orlando out of Ninny, by Bedlamite, & 
A Chesnut Filly, by Orlando, dam by Defence, ee mee? 45 
Pickpocket, Ps tana: pein he plein eee sin Y 90 
A Black Colt, by Tearaway out of Louise, by Sir Hercules, &: *’ "7 
The other lots were bought in. a. 


THE LATE FIGHT FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP, 

The last scene of this fistic drama was enacted at the Castle Taye 
Holborn, on Thursday evening, the Tipton Slasher receiving the fruits ¢ 
his victory. The house was crowded to excess, but, although “ Boxi 
Night,”’ all were peacefully and harmoniously disposed. — 

The Slasher, on touching ‘“‘ the needful,” said he never entertained t} 
slightest animosity towards his late opponent, for whom he had every 
friendly feeling. He fought for honor, and the high distinction of being 
‘Champion of England.” That proud position he had now attained, an} 
all he could say was, that he was prepared to stake the £200 just placed 
in his hands to fight any man in the world who felt inclined to dispute his 
claim. He had, he considered, entitled himself to the “transferable belt” 
in the possession of Bendigo, and he presumed that Bendigo would not 
from any shallow pretence, withhold it from him. If he considered him. 
self better qualified for the Championship, let him come forward like ¢ 
man, and put the issue on a fair and honest trial by battle, and he was 
prepared to meet him for any sum he might think proper to name. Turn. 
ing to Paddock, who was present with his arm in a sling, he remarked 
that he was only suffering from “the fortune of war ;” but, as a strength- 
ening plaster, he begged to present him with “a fiver,” and forthwith 
placed a five pound note in his hand, amidst loud cheers. He afterwards 
went round the room and made a handsome eollection. : 

Paddy Gill then said, he was authorized by a gentleman to say, that 
Paddock could be backed for £200 against any 12} stone manin England 
exclusive of the Tipton Slasher. 
_ Un the health of Tom Spring being drunk with enthusiasm, the er. 
Champion congratulated the patrons of the art of self-defence on the pros- 
pects of good order which were now held forth for their future meetings 
The absence of such order had prejudiced their proceedings, and created 
a feeling of hostility which it would be difficult to eradicate. It remained 
with themselves to show how far a wholesome reform might not be effect- 
ed; and he trusted, among the other great exhibitions of 1851, they would 
have such a display as would satisfy our numerous visitors that the love 
of fair play was inherent in the British bosom. With respect to Bendi- 
go's giving up the belt, he could see no pretence for withholding it from 
the Slasher, unless, indeed, he was resolved again to enter the ring; and 
if such were his intentions, as had been stated, he might be accommods- 
ted on his own terms. 








THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
We have received the following communication from Nottingham. We 
do not pledge ourselves to its accuracy :— 
‘* Several private meetings have been held during the week by the 


| friends and backers of Bendigo, the Nottingham Champion, to take inte 


consideration the propriety, and to consult their ‘hero’ about his once 
more entering the Ring, or giving up ‘the belt’ to the Tipton Slasher 
Bendy being still at Leeds, had to be written to, and the following answer 
was returned :—‘ The Tipton Slasher | care not for, nor is there any man 


| in the Ring at the present time that I feel the least afraid of. The belt 


presented by a number of friends, no man has a right to demand of me ; 
but the public one being transferable, I only hold possession of, and until 
fairly won by a better man; and then, and not till then, will I give it 
up.’ On Tuesday evening, in the commercial room of the Flying !lorse 
Hotel, Nottingham, a gentleman residing within a few miles of the bo- 
rough, publicly declared his willingness to find any sum up to £000, for 
Bendigo to fight any man in England for asimilar sum. A crowded meet- 
ing was held on Monday, at the Pheasant Inn, Charlotte-street, foll wed 
up on Tuesday night at the Mason’s Arms, and an even larger on W ed- 
nesday, at the Dog and Bear Inn, Bridlesmithgate, all in Nottingham 
At each meeting, the determination of all present was to back their ‘hero 
to their last shilling, should he ever fight again. Harry Porson, of Not- 
tingham, offers to fight Paddock, for from £50 to £100 a side.’ 








The Flying Dutchman arrived at his old training quarters, Middleham 


| on Tuesday last. He is looking well. 


Defaulters for Stakes.—The owner of Pitsford, as will be seen 1n our 
first page, has given notice to those who are in default for the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes, that he shall publish their names unless, Xe. Theex- 
ample is worthy of imitation. 

It has been estimated that there are in England 140 trainers, 100 regu- 
lar race courses, and 160 jockeys, riding weights varying from ‘st Nb. 
down to 4st. Nearly 2,000 thorough bred horses are in training, §n® 
about the same number of stakes are contested in the course of the ses 
son. The stakes, with all their deductions, are estimated to amount an- 
nually to £208,000, without taking any note of the value of vases, — 
and challenge whips. Added to this, there are about 80 page epee 
of repute as racing sires, or retired racers, and perhaps 1,000 ehish 
brood mares, of whose produce from 800 to 850 colts and fillies (0! #hie® 
neither sex has any very decided preponderance) are annually regis}ere” 
in “ The Stud Book.” These calculations do not include the statistics 
the Irish Turf or steeple chase events. 





A young preacher in the time of James I., being appointed to » old fort 


7 » " =A + 7 | 

before the Vice Chancellor and heads of colleges of Oxford, ¢! wer 

| text: ‘* What, can ye not watch for one hour “” which carried oe 

personal allusion, as the Vice Chancellor happened to be one 0 ioe 
) sit 


heavy headed persons who cannot attend church without aniting to = 
The preacher repeated his text in an emphatic manner at the end o! pow 
division of his discourse—the unfortunate Vice Chancellor W% © 
awoke—and this happened so often, that at last all present cou” ' 


+s ehane 
‘well see the joke. The Vice Chancellor was so nettled at the disturbance 


‘ > Canterbury, 
he had met with, that he complained to the Archbishop of Vanier’ 
who immediately sent for the young clergyman to reprove him a ee 
he had done. In the course of the conference that ensued erg wit 
Archbishop and the preacher, the latter gave so many proots . pie 
and good sense, that his grace procured for him the honor of pres¢'!"> 

oe > ’ ( f ourseé 
words: ‘James the First and Sixth ‘ waver not;” nay ore 
to mabe 


was, upon the whole, so well pleased with this clerical wag, ae ford, and 
him one of his chaplains in ordinary. He afterwards went to a “ 
preached a sermon on the text, ‘* Sleep on, now, and take yourr a 

Tough Story.—‘‘ You are rather a crooked charater, Mr. Jones = 

‘“< Rather, sir, but not quite so crooked as a tree I once knew a 
the tallest butternut I ever saw. Standing close to it one day he light- 
der storm, I saw a squrrel on one of the topmost branches. ¥ vart adi 
ning struck the same branch about three feet above him; ae veut 
started, the lightning had to follow the grain, and the aot the squit 
straight down. So confounded crooked was the tree, sir, tha before tbe 
rel, by the watch, got to the bottom precisely three minutes 


hand of Miss Harris.| Pin, near Nonant (Orue) ; and in England by Francis Clarke, Esq. | lightning.” 


“ Tat’s a lie, sir,” exclaimed the landlord. tree 

‘s eh hn. sir, as any story ever was. I afterwards cut {3° al 
down, and made it into rails for a hog pasture. The ho d were them 
through twenty times in a day, and so thundering oaoeve in the pas 
rails that every time the hogs got out they found themseiy 


ture again.” 
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Che Spirit of the Times. 




















BORDER BULLETS. 
OR, REPORTS FLOM THE RIFLE OF AN OLD FRONTIER MAN, 


A NIGHT AND DAY IN PERIL. 


—_——" 


travelled the Missouri River, could not fail to have 
a, a ge Pap tn by the wild and sublime scenery which meets 
rae eye in all directions. That part of the globe is its Eden, and without 


wishing to utter a blasphemy, I will venture to say, that our first pa- 


ited a nobler paradise on earth. 

er wn tp a than I am a present, one of my adventurous 

hemes was a trading trip to New Mexico—then a rare, almost unheard 
of roject, but now more common and less dangerous by odds. There 
sale four of us, one a Yankee, from Maine, another a quadroon Indian, 
and a third a backwoodsman, like myself. He and I were old acquaint- 
ances, but of the others we knew very little, inasmuch as we had met them 
only a few weeks previously by the merest chance. The quadroon was a 
stalwart fellow, with a development of muscle perfectly astonishing ; his 
skill in the use of fire-arms, and a weapon he was never without, a huge 
knife, amounted nearly to legerdemain. His countenance was no particu- 
lar passport to anybody’s good graces, and I was not surprised that, try 
how I might, I could not like him. The Yankee was, in appearance and 
in character, a type of some of his brethren—a little malicious, and not 
a whit too brave, though. However, my companion thought, coincident 
with myself, that as they knew the country thereabouts better than we, 
could converse in Spanish, and were well supplied with articles for traffic 
—it was our interest to fraternize. _ 

Just above the Council Bluffs—than whose grandeur and sublimity of as- 
pect there is nothing finer—we met six Pawnee Indians, with whom we 
bivouacked over night. It was a dreadful night, in one sense of the word. 
We spread our blankets in a circle, sleeping, as it were, with our feet con- 
centrated in the centre, our heads radiating outward. Our packs we used 
for pillows. The Heavens were our roof, and the forest trees our cur- 
tains. It was decided that the quadroon and the Yankee should keep 
watch while we slumbered, and they accordingly took their posts a few 
yards distant. All was soon silent as death, excepting the yelling, howl- 
ing, and wailing of the wild beasts, to keep away which we adopted the 
usual precaution of a fire. 

I had slept about three hours, as near as I could calculate, when I was 
awakened by a gentle pulling at my pack. There is no half-awake busi- 
ness in the lynx-eyed watchfulness of a dweller in the wilderness. If 
awake at all, he is sure to be wide awake, with every one of his wits to 
aid him at ten seconds’ notice. I instinctively scented danger, not as the 
battle “‘ afar off,” but near at hand and immediate. I did not stir, for I 
knew too well that if an enemy were so close, the first movement made 
by me would be the signal for an unerring death blow. The dusky light, 
cast forth by the half-consumed brush, revealed the swarthy forms of the 
savages, and that of my friend, in motionless repose ; but I could not dis- 
cover the guard in the furtive glanceI threw around. The pulling at my 
pack continued, and I perceived that it was being slowly withdrawn from 
beneath my head. StillI feigned slumber. At length it was entirely 
withdrawn, and my head was very carefully permitted to descend to the 
ground! I manifested a slight condition of disturbance, and, as if in the 
restlessness of half broken sleep. changed my position. It was then I 
heard the voice of the quadroon utter the command— 

‘if he wakes, strike before he has time to breathe.” 

**] will,” was the cool reply of the Yankee. — 

‘Take this pack behind yonder rock while I go for the other onc,” said 
the quadroon. ; 

‘* Make haste about it,” whispered the Yankee, as he moved away noise- 
lessly with my property upon his shoulders. ; 

The quadroon now crept towards my friend, who was sleeping nearly 
opposite to me, and as he turned his back I drew one of my pistols, with- 
out betraying my real situation. It was my determination to shoot him 
the moment he attempted to carry off my friend’s property, but I was 
spared that trouble. Scarcely had the quadroon stooped over his intend- 
ed victim, ere he fell. One of the Pawnees, like myself, had been watch - 
ing him with an eagle’s unquailing glance, and had, with the speed of the 
electric fluid, risen and buried his hatchet in his brain. The crunching 
sound of the blow made me sick at the stomach, but I could not feel any 
compassion for the wretch who would deliberately rob his partner in the 
wilderness, and meditate his murder in cold blood. Ina moment | re- 
covered from the shock the quadroon’s death had given me, and springing 
up, made after the other robber. ; 

I caught him returning to complete his work of plunder. He was in 
no respect abashed by my appearance, but coolly drawing his pistols, and 
taking his knife between his teeth, said ‘‘ he s’posed he'd have to fight 
me.” Before I could give him my answer, the Pawnees were up and 
about us. Weighing the whole event in the balance against strict jus- 
tice, lam constrained to admit that the Yankee deserved to die, but it 
‘** went against my grain,” as the saying is, to take his life. Inthe wilds 
of the New World there is no law but that of might. Judges and juries 
are never found there, excepting the self-elected, self-constituted order, 
and they have only to act sharply up to the stern requirements of the 
welfare of the majority. To punish the thief there, such as either the 
quadroon or the Yankee, slightly, would be productive of no service what- 
ever. The light penalty accomplished, the thief would return to his 
work again, and with it endeavor to wreak his vengeance upon the authors 
of his disgrace. In the wilderness extremes are altogether patronized. 
No man steals there who is not thoroughly desperate, and willing to take 
or yield life, as the chance may direct. Nothing, save moral law, of a 
very peculiar nature, governs adventurers like my associates and myself 
were. The Pawnees, children of the soil, as wild as the panthers they 
loved to destroy, had determined, in accordance with forest statute, that 
the Yankee must cease to live, and he was well aware of the fate in store 
for him. One of the Pawnees ordered him to lay down his weapons, but 
he refused. Ten seconds afterwards, he was prostrate upon the ground, 
dead, with five or six hatchets buried in his body. His goods, and those 
of his accomplice, were offered to us, but we declined having anything 
to do with them, and the Pawnees, with a few gestures of surprise, di- 
vided them among themselves. In the morning they departed, leaving us 
at the scene of the night’s disaster. We buried the bodies of the ill-fated, 
treacherous men, and sadly oppressed, slowly peregrinated towards a 
little stream entitled the “‘ Elkhorn.” Thus ended our night. How much 
more pleasantly our day was spent, I presume my readers will ere long 
ascertain. 


We forded the ** Elkhorn,” and struck into a region of country as rug- 
ged as the Alps, and as picturesque and terrific as original chaos. As I 
stated in my previous sketch, a human habitation is what the wanderer is 
always most anxiously in quest of. I should, moreover, inform the reader 
that in taking this route, we deviated from that first marked out. We 
had obtained a license at Council Bluffs to trade above, and, in remem- 
brance of the horrid circumstance I have detailed, we concluded to make 
use of it. We travelled over crag and precipice until after meridian 
Without meeting a solitary sign, in the vicinity, of the existence of hu- 
manity other than that comprised in ourselves. Faint, weary, and hun- 
gered, we clambered to the top of the hill, shaded by tall pines, in order 
to catch the breeze, and cast ourselves among the tall crab grass, which 
grew around in abundance. 

_ While reclining here, gnawing our hard and scanty fare, and marvel- 

ling as to what would be the ultimate result of our hazardous experiment, 
we heard voices ; and our hearts bounded with delight when we discovered 
that they were not the voices of Indians. O! mother tongue, with what 
power do you appeal to our tenderest susceptibilities! Tutored to fear 
nothing, we did not hesitate to search for the authors of the sounds which 
gave joy toourhearts. Hastily finishing our meal, we once more strapped 
our packs to our backs—they now seemed as light as the down of the this- 
tle—and scampered over the hill and down on the other side. This led us 
into a large open space of quagmire, into which we sank to our knees at 
about every step. But every now and then the voices pierced the still 
air. and we toiled on cheerfully. 

Li! a mile of travel through—for I dare not write over—this morass 
ushered us into a forest of saplings, in which we made a path with little 
difficulty, only once in a while breaking the rest of a few lizards, or up- 
setting the equanimity of a serpent, We were used to these trifling an- 
noyances. Crossing the sapling forest we emerged upon a prairie, and 
there—happiness unutterable!—stood a cabin. It was surrounded by 
men who were dressed in the rude costume of the trapper. They were 
hurrying from point to point, as if excited powerfully, and at very short 
invervals they would pause to huzza, or laugh in concert. 

There was something wrong !—that was apparent. But what cared 
we—tired, shelterless, purposeless, and companionless, with the memory 
of two recent bloody executions dancing through our brains ? Not a jot. 
_ We reached the cabin. It requires no description, for one log cabin 
18 like allof its kind. I pioneered my friend, and the first salutation of- 
fered to me was from a diminutive, shrivelled backwoodsman, whose skin 
clothing was a mile too big for him, and whose hands, (stretched forth to 
welcome us,) resembled the talons of a huge bird, more than the digitals 
of a mortal. 

‘* Hallo!” cried he, ** whar from, strangers ?” 

“* From nowhere in particular,” I answered. 





“Whar for »” 

** Did intend to go trading in another direction, but the Indians were 
rather troublesome, and we changed our route.” 

_ “* Got anything the red-skins like ?’ he inquired, eyeing our packs as 
inquisitively as a dog views a bone before him. 

** Not that I know of.” 
‘< Oh iad 
By this time the whole number were around! They comprised exactly | 
a baker’s dozen, and I must declare that, born and bred as I was among | 
squatters and trappers, I had never beheld such a ferocious and unseemly > 
appearing body of men in the whole course of my life. My friend, Jim 
Bowers, (I should have given his name before,) suggested that we had bet- 
ter continue our journey, as we would be late and miss the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose for which we had started, but I knew that if our new 
acquaintances possessed any disposition to injure us they would introduce 
us to their tender mercies the instant we made tracks from their vicinity. 
I therefore affected a social recklessness I was far from feeling, and re- 
— that I wouldn’t budge @ yard from good company, that night at 
east. 

This speech was received with a cheer, and I was immediately offered 
a cup of spirits. Truth to say, I required the draught. It not only re- 
stored what strength I had lost, but fortified my courage. Jim swallowed 
his share with the same good effect, We were then asked to eat, and upon 
accepting the invitation were shown to a flat rock, upon which stood an 
iron pot filled with an indescribable mess, which some people, at loss for 
a term, might have denominated a stew. Our entertainers ate with us, 
and a very convivial repast they made of it. I was surprised that they 
did net invite us to enter the cabin, and that they made no allusion to it. 
I observed that four of them, however, kept watch at its door and about 
it, and that every man was armed, as it were, to the teeth. 

The shrivelled little note of interrogation kept his eyes so earnestly and 
constantly fixed upon the moveable properties in our possession, that I 
had my doubts of Ais honesty, at least. Notwithstanding my hunger, 
which had gained remarkable headway during the forty-eight hours pre- 
vious, I could not relish the meal. Half the men were under the influence 
of strong drink, (obtained, no one could scarcely imagine hew,) and the 
other half were in semi-jocose mood, which was ever suggesting to their 
fancies such pleasant and humane recreations as throat-cutting and brain- 
ing. 
Ses of these facetiously related an anecdote of a combat he had, 
@ year or two before, in a remote corner of Kentucky. After he had 
gouged an eye out of his adversary—kicked half-a-dozen of his upper 
teeth down his throat, and broken his nose, he got his ear between his 
teeth, and then expected him to “‘ givein.” To afford him the opportunity, 
he paused ere he forced his grinders together, but the fellow was “ clear 
grit,” and only cried out to ** go ahead—I can hear just as well without 
it!’ The narrator concluded by declaring, with visible self-congratuia- 
tion, that he did go ahead as commanded ; but that he so admired the bel- 
ligerent’s bravery, that he yielded the fight and ‘‘ treated.” Ido not pre- 
tend to say that [ never heard of, or witnessed, scenes like the one related 
by this merry personage ;—I had ; but the time, the place, and the men 
made it appear like a new thing to me, and I was thrilled by an indescriba- 
ble sensation of disgust and wonder. Alas! in the course of my life I 
have seen too many cruelties, and undergone hardships almost beyond 
credence. Retrospection, with me, embraces as many wonders as the his- 
tory of Sinbad the sailor. 

After the meal was dispatched, a provoking and irksome silence pre- 
vailed. I was extremely desirous of penetrating to the bottom of the 
mysterious nature of this matter, but could not bring myself to the point. 
As often as I opened my mouth to ask what they were doing there, so often 
I shut it without uttering a word. The weasel seldom removed his eyes 
from Jim or myself. The party began to break up and move away in 
couples, but he remained a fixture. At last he was left alone with us ;— 
that is, his companions, although in sight, were incapable of hearing our 
conversation, if it were carried on in a low tone. 

W e endeavored to appear at ease—to be resting from our fatigue—and 
to care nothing about what was going on. 

Finally the little man gave signs of being weary of inspecting us. He 
drew closer towards us. At length he spoke: 

** You don’t ask any questions !”’ 

** No,” said I, ** we have none to ask.” ' 

‘* Don’t you wonder what we’re doing here ?” he interrogated, with an 
air of surprise. 

** T didn’t,” answered I, carelessly. 

** Nor I,” said Jim, following suit. 

‘** But,” I resumed, with a well dissembled look, ‘‘ now that you speak 
of it, what are you doing here ?” 

** Here on business !” was the curt reponse. 

**T thought you didn’t /ive here.” ; ; 

‘* Live here, stranger !” cried the anatomy, ‘‘ why my land is fifty miles 
from here ; a prettier clearing can’t be found on the Missouri.” = 

‘** Glad that you’re so lucky,” said I—and continued, ‘‘My clearing is 
hundreds of miles from here, and I wish I was onit.” 

‘** One does like to be at home,” chimed in our friend. 

« Yes,” growled Jim, ‘‘ I always make home the place where I am.” 

Another long pause succeeded this rambling chat. The little man 
broke it as before. He said: 

** It’s a’most time for us to do our business.” 

I was about to exclaim, testily, ‘‘ Well, why don’t you do it,” but my 
better genius prevented, and I inquired if we were in the way. 

‘* That depends on circumstances,” answered the Lampedo. . 

** Oh!” grunted Jim, emphatically, as he shuffled from his old position 
into a new one. ; 

I drew a long breath and asked what those circumstances might be. - 

*‘ They mought be e’enamost anything,” answered the little man, with 
a grin over what he considered his wit; ‘‘ but they are peculiar. You'll 
understand ’em presently.” 


and I had seen that Jim and I formed no inconsiderable portion of their 
topics. They appeared to be debating about some question, in which it 
was plain enough we were mixed upsome way or another. In a short 
time they seemed to have amicably settled whatever difficulty had exist- 
ed. One of them came up to the little man, and saying—‘*‘ All right— 
tell °em!”—returned to his comrades. 

The little man nodded his head complacently, and then, condescending 
to unclose his parchment covered jaw, he addressed us again. 

** We’RE LYNCHERS.” ; 

Had he said **‘ We’re Rospers” instead, I could not have experienced 
a more unpleasant shock than that which suddenly ran through my ner- 
vous system. Those who have never visited the regions of which I am 
writing, know nothing of the lynchers or their works. Time and time 
again have I beheld their transactions. In the majority of cases the de- 
crees of the lynchers were just and unavoidable. In some cases they 


The men had been earnestly talking among themselves all this while, | 


unity wh 
munity Wao are perfectiy honest in their opposition, and who are or. 
ganized for resistance. Many terrific Renchiinis of the lynchess. ona 
their opponents take place. They seldom end without causing the death 
a nape — id try for both are alike composed of men who 

‘ ’ o wi i ing j 
cculll Sou auaamieee the obstinately do battle, after commencing it, 

The information imparted by my shrivelled inter paral 
circulation of my blood momentarily, for even vatunep aide of Puching 
and its immediate Supporters, I did not like to come in contact with any 
of the doings of the latter. There is something horrifying in the idea 
that you are about to witness the arbitrary exercise of the self imposed 
task of meting out fair and impartial justice. 
I paused a while to recover from the shock of the abrupt and brief de- 
claration of *‘ We’re lynchers.” I comprehended the nature of the “‘ busi- 
ness’ before spoken of at once. Some poor creature had experienced the 
curse of their displeasure, and they were on his track! I concluded to 
quit the spot incontinently. To stay there and be pained—or bored if 
not pained—by beholding a cruel execution, or a scene of savage torture 
would lend no lustre to my character, or aid me to dispose of my goods. 

‘* You're lynchers,” I answered (after tipping a wink at Jim). “ Then 
this is no place for us.” 

‘** Why ?” cried rather than asked, our tormentor. 

‘* Business is better accomplished in private by the individuals inter- 
ested therein. It don’t become us to remain here and be acquainted with 
your proceedings.” 

‘* But you can’t go now,” said the little man. 

** Can’t go?” 

‘* No—you will be benighted in the forest, and chawed up by the var- 
mints, or murdered by the Indians, if you do.” 

‘** That,” I promptly answered, ‘is a risk we all expect to run. It will 
be but a proper penalty for venturing to thrust ourselves among you so 
unceremoniously. We shall depart, now, without delay.” 

So saying we arose. 

** We cannot permit you to leave us,” said the little man, firmly, after 
scrutnizing us keenly. 

‘* Why keep us here ?” 

‘It is the wish of the company, therefore sit down, and swear you will 
not interfere in what may transpire, or breathe a word of what you see 
and hear to a living soul.” 

‘“‘ Swear?” exclaimed Jim, interrogatively. 

‘* Yes, or be shot, you can take your choice.” And the diabolical skele- 
ton grinned like a demon. 

Finding a demurrer would be of no avail, we doggedly succumbed to 
our fate, and took the proposed oath, the lynchers, while we did so, hand- 
ling their knives, as though they would like no greater amusement than 
that of cutting our throats, or chopping us into inch bits. 


We learned after undergoing this compulsory asseverating ordeal, that 
they had waited to take the sense of the meeting touching what was to be 
done with us. Their final resolve was as I have demonstrated it. Pe- 
rilous enough had been our position, when our lives depended upon the 
mere caprice of a few of our fellow beings, and was saved by their vote. 


We were now told that they were in pursuit of a culprit, and that the 
cabin before us was his abiding place. They had tracked him during a 
fortnight. The offences charged upon him were murder and horse steal- 
ing. They had had his hut in a state of siege for some days. All this 
time he had maintained an obstinate silence, and had evinced no desire to 
compromise matters, or to give any satisfaction whatever. Their original 
determination was to starve him out, but this they had changed, and were 
now going to bring him out, or burn him with his own tenement. As 
there was no prospect of his falling short of edibles, I shuddered at the 
landscape spread before my mental vision. Escape there was none. We 
could only remain, and endure whatever dismal scenes destiny should 
provide for us. 

The business of the day was commenced by the lean man, who went to 
the door and thundered at it with the breech of his musket. We waited 
breathless for an answer, but none came. 

Again the breech of the musket was applied to the door, and this time 
with an accompanying exclamation that, any hearer would have declared, 
came from the throat of no cherub. 

** Hallo! within there!” screamed parchment face. 

No answer. 

** We shall set fire to the cabin if you don’t immediately come forth,” 
he continued. 

Still no answer. 

‘* We are in earnest, you may depend,” resumed the speaker. 

Yet there was no answer from within. 

‘*You are aware that we can break this door through in five minutes. 
Be wise and come forth, or we shall burn the cabin, I tell ye.” 

But they might as well have discoursed to air. 

‘* Boys, fire up!” commanded the little man, after waiting a few seconds 
to ascertain what effect his domestic eloquence had produced. 

He turned away and joined his comrades. 

‘* Perhaps the fellow’s dead!” suggested one. 

** No,” responded the little parson, ‘‘ not he; I've dealt with these chaps 
before. He's theresnug! Come, light up! we’ve been fools to wait so 
long upon his motion.” 

in a very short time a pile of faggots was placed against the door and 
ignited. The breeze was light, and an immense volume of smoke rolled 
slowly upwards, and thickened the surrounding atmosphere. Soon the 
door began to crackle, and finally it was one living coal. The logs of 
which it was made were tough and green, and did not burn readily, else 
an entrance would have been gained sooner. The lynchers stood like so 
many statues, with their arms ready for use, watching every conceivable 
outlet, as acat would enforce surveillance over a mouse trap. Nota 
muscle moved in that stern assemblage. At length the door gave way, 
and a general cheer was the consequence. - 

** Let it burn on,” said the little man, “if he can’t come out now he 
may perish.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words when a human form bounded over 
the smoking embers, and sprang into our midst. Almost simultane- 
ously, several of the lynchers set about extinguishing the flames. A 
ring was formed of the lynchers, Jimand myself included, about the man. 
He was athletic in appearance, beautifully made, with a skin as 
smooth and white as agirl’s, and an eye whose fire shone like the 
sun's. : 

‘* At last we’ve got you,” said Cadaverous, with a sickly smile. 

‘** Yes, by besieging my property and burning it,” was the reply. 

‘** What’s your name ’” asked Cadaverous, while the secretary noted 
down the proceedings. 

‘** James Thompson.” 

‘* Your age ?” 

** Twenty-seven.” 














were fiendish, unmerited, and wicked in the extreme. Lynch law in new 
settlements—in the west and south west—is not the lynch law of the north 
—of cities. The lynchers are the oldest and most respectable of the in- 
habitants. They are as systematically organized and convened as the 


statutes of the Medes and Persians, have a constitution and laws, writ- 
ten, to guide them, and conduct their proceedings with every sort of ju- 
dicial importance. There is no insanity of the mob discoverable in their 
movements. They try, condemn and punish a culprit with as much pre- 


a person unfortunate enough to come under their notice, they go to all 
lengths. They will track him hundreds of miles—from State to State, 
territory to territory. If he delivers quietly up he will get all the bene- 
fit of such trial as they award—if not, he must trust to the luck for a 
whole skin before they take him, and look for a speedy settlement of his 
affairs after they have secured him. The lynchers supply the place of 
the authorities of the country. Where they are organized one of Uncle 
Sam’s officials is rarely if ever seen. Sometimes a judge or two will stray 
along once in a year, and hold a hurried session, which will amount to 
nothing, excepting a farce. Inthe meantime the desperadoes who may 
have committed their various crimes to the detriment of the scattered, 
only self-protected, commonality must be supported and guarded entire- 
ly at the expense and care of those whom they have wronged. To obviate 
these difficulties, and get some species of law, the lynchers were insti- 
tuted by the people. I admit that their code is bloody and barbarous, 
and that it is not sanctified by the government, but it has bloody and bar- 
barous men to deal with—men who will burn a cabin and tenants to 
gratify a feeling of vengeance, or murder a whole colony for the sake of 
a few dollars, or their equivalent. Bad as lynch law unquestionably is, 
it is better than no law at all, and this is all the choice the inhabitants 
of those wilds have. Among the lynchers are ministers of the gospel, 
lawyers, &c. The little shrivelled creature with whom I held the con- 
versation detailed above, was an itinerant preacher. I was told that he 
was a very fair one. In preachers, as in law, the new settler is obliged 
to be contented with the best he can procure. My object is to combine, 
in this brief sketch, truth and information with interest and amusement. 
Let no one be offended because I have stated that ministers are leagued 
with the lynchers, for such is the fact, to alter which is entirely out of 
my power, or any man’s. Opposed to the lynchers, is 4 class of the com- 





Senate of the United States. They are governed by rules as fixed as the | 


paration, and as coolly as any court in the United States. In arresting | 


** You are a stranger here ?” 

‘**T have lived here one year and four months.” 

‘* Where are you from ”” 

** Louisiana.” ba soe & 

‘You are charged with horse stealing and assassination, > said Cada- 
verous. 

** Both charges are false.” 

** Did you not kill Thomas Schooley ?” 

** Yes. in a fair and honorable duel.” 

** You lie—you murdered him.” 

. ** You are supported by your friends, or you would not speak as you 

0, nor any one of your company.” 

‘“*Hum rd poner a ave an aM and continued. ‘* Do you know that 
we are the lynchers *” 

‘* Yes.” ¥ 

‘6 Why did you not a us before ” 

<B se it did not please me. 

“ Ton lave nosed that you killed Tom Schooley, have you not ?” 

The young man refused to answer any more questions until he stood 
within his own dwelling, and, some of their party, the lynchers, agreed 
to follow him inside. There they hemmed him in as before. The apart- 
ment was very roomy, and scrupulously clean, but it was scantily fur- 
.~ rite of interrogation was resumed and finished. A couple of wit- 
nesses were called and examined. It was too apparent that the young 
man was 2 horse thief and an assassin. ' 

Cadaverous, after consulting with his partners, said, in a voice whose 
tones were solemn and suggestive of dignity— 

‘‘James Thompson, we have found you guilty of theft and murder 
Hear the sentence of the Court. Five minutes will be allowed you for 
preparation, at the end of which time you will be hanged, and may God 
have mercy on your soul!” ; 

The young man burst forth into a complete torrent of invective. He 
called them butchers, robbers, and everything else that was opprobrious. 
He denied their right to punish him, and taunted them with being coward- 
ly, and relying for conquest upon their superior numbers. The lynchers 
heard him calmly until the five minutes were expired, when the little 
man merely said ‘* Time’s up /” and then every rifle was cocked. vs 

«Do you think I'll be hung quietly,and submissively, like a dog ? 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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yelled Thompson, drawing his knife—‘‘ no, if you will have my life you 


shall pay for it.” : 

In an instant he was —. savagely among his enemies. Halfa 
dozen rifles were discharged, and the place was filled with smoke, which 
precluded the possibility of seeing what was going on; but I could hear 
the pantings and struggles, and groans of combatants. As for Jim and 
I, we remembered our.oath, and did nothing save escape to the open air. 
We had hardly breathed the pure atmosphere for the space of a second 
ere Thompson rushed forth, covered with blood, followed by the lynchers. 
He ran about a hundred yards and fell dead, first burying his knife, with 
a savage blow, three inches in the trunk of a young tree. 

He had slain four of his assailants, and wounded two, one of whom was 
our shrivelled little friend. Jim found a rifle ball in the fleshy part of 
his arm. I discovered the perforation of two balls in my hat. We had 
had enough of trading expeditions, and the next day we were at Council 
Bluffs, on our way home. 

I have never forgotten my night and day of peril. 

Such is life, or death, in the new part of the New world. ais te 








The Genuine Mrs. Partington.—Many journals in the country have 
trated a variety of jokes at the expense of one Dame Partington, 
and the Boston Post has said some admirable things in her name, which 
have been copied far and wide. Many persons esteem her as a sort of 
Mrs. Harris, whose name is merely a stalking horse for the convenience 
ofnewspaper wits. This is all a mistake ; there was a real Mrs. Par- 
tington, and she owed her fame to the wit of Sidney Smith, who, in a 
speech on the reform bill, at Taunton, in England, referred to her as fol- 
lows : 

I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop 
the progress of reform, reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of 
Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on the oc- 
casion. In the winter of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that town, 
the tide rose to an incredible height, the waves rushed in upon the hou- 
ges, and threatened everything with destruction. In the midst of this 
sublime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, 
was seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop and squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic ocean. The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was 
up; but I need not tell you the contest was unequal. The Atlantic ocean 
beat Mrs. Partington—she was excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she 
should not have meddled with atempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease— 
be quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs. Partington. 
= a a etal 

TROTTING AND PACING STAKES AT NASHVILLE. 


E, the subscribers, agree te pace or trot a Post Stake, mile heats, best 3 in 5, te go 

as they please, over the Nashville Trotting Track, on the second Thursday in 

Jane, 1851, according to the Rules of the Nashville Troti:ing Club, almost synonimous 

with the Rules of the New York Club. Drivers and riders to weigh 145lbs. ; free for all 

trotting and pacing horses, $300 entrance, half forfeit—to close Ist of May.1851. Forfeit 

to be deposited in the hands of John Kirkman. President of the Nashville Trotting Club. 
E. M. Griffin. 

We, the subscribers, agree to trot a Post Stake over the Nashville Trotting Track, free 
for all trotting horses. best 3 in 5, mile heats, in harness ; entrance $250 each, $50 ft.—to 
eome off the second Friday in June next, and to close May 20th. In case the track 
should not be in good order on the day above named, the Vice-President of the Trotting 
Club to appoint the iirst good day for it to come off. 

F. Sloan, J. Kirkman, 

M. L. Huffman, Avery & Hamner. 
Persons wishing to enter will address 

AVERY & ROBINSON, Proprietors of the Nashville Trotting Course, 
Nashville, Oct. 17, 1850.—[Jan 11-t My 1} 


METAIRIE COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. 
BINGAMAN STAKE. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes for all ages. two mile heats, over the 
Metairie Course, on the first day of the Spring Meeting. 1851—$500 subscription, 
$200 forfeit. To name and close on the first of March next. Three or more to make a 
race. New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1859, 
A. Harris, 


A. L. Brycamay, 
D. F. Kenyer, T. B. PattTersow. 














HUGHES STAKE. 

The subscribers agree to run a Sweeptakes, two mile heats. with three year olds, over 
lhe Metairie Course, ou Saturday previous to the regular Spring Meeting. 1851—$300 
subscription, $100 forfeit. To mame and close onthe first of March, 1861. Three or 
more to make a race. 

J. J. Hueues, A. L. Brycamay. 
HARRIS STAKE. 

The subscribers agree to run a Sweepstakes with two year olds, mile heats—$300 sub- 
scription, $100 forfeit. Three or more to make arace. To name and close on the first 
@ay of March,1851. To be run on Friday of the Spring Meeting, 1851, over the Metairie 
Course. New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1850 

J. J. Hucues, 


A. L. Brineamay, 
W. J. Muwor. 
SWEEPSTAKES FOR TWO YEAR OLDS. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Metairie Course, on the Tues- 
day of the regular Spring Meeting, in 1852, with colts and fillies then two year olds, mile 
heats—$300 subscription, $100 forfeit. Three or more subscribers to make a race. The 
race to be governed by the Rules of the Metairie Jockey Club. To name and close on 
the Ist January, 1852 New Orleans, Dec. 8, 1850. 

J. J Hucues. 

The above stakes to name and close with R. TEN BROECK, New Orleans. 

{Jan 4 





MOBILE RACES. 
HE Annual Spring Races over the Mobile Course, will commence on Tuesday, 18th 
March, 1851, and continue five days The usual Purses will be offered. 

Stables from Virginia. Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, South Carolina and Alabama, 
are expected. and a brilliant race meeting is anticipated. 

The following stakes are now opened, three or more to fill the stakes—to name and 
close with the undersigned on the lst March next. To be run on the first day of the 
meeting. 

an for all ages—$300 subscription. $100 forfeit, two mile heats. 

Sweepstakes for 3 year olds—$300 subscription, $100 forfeit. mile heats. 

Sweepstakes for 2 year olds—$200 subscription, $100 forfeit, mile heats. 

Jan 4) R. TEN BROECK, Proprietor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Annual Races, 1851, over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., will 
commence on Wednesday, February 5th, and continue throughout the week. 
Wednesday, Feb. 5.1851—Jockey Club Purse $1000—four mile heats. 
Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for three year olds—two mile heats. Closed with eight 
subscribers. 

Thursday, Feb. 6—Jockey Club Purse $750—three mile heats. 
Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $150—two mile heats. 
Friday, Feb. 7—Jockey Club Purse $500—two mile heags. 
Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for three year olds—mile heats. Closed with five sub- 





seribers. 

Saturday, Feb. 8—Handicap Race $600—three mile heats. 

Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $300—single heat of three miles. 

Inaddition to the above races, a resolution to the following effect was passed by the 
Club, at its last meeting :— 

“That if a Citizens’ Purse can be collected by the Stewards, to the amount of $1000, or 
more, the Secretary be authorized to publish a Race, of Three mile heats, free to all ages, 
weight for age, to be run onthe Saturday preceding the race week.” 

Notice will ge given hereafter if this race is to come off. 

For further information apply in Charleston, S. C., to 

n 30-t. lst Feb.] 


R. B. FOSDICK, HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
No. 40 5th Avenue, next to 1Cth Street. 
IMITATIONS OF WOOD AND MARBLE. 

M&, FOSDICK calls public attention to the fact that he is the original person to in- 

troduce the new and beautiful paint in house decorations, called the White Oxide 
ef Zinc, an article which is employed with great success in Europe, and is sanctioned by 
the strongest recommendations of the French Government, who have ordered it to be 
used in the Hospitals, Public Offices. &c.. to the exclusion of all other compositions. 
The White Oxide of Zinc can be used with safety in occupied dwellings, hospitals, and 
assembly rooms, as it is devoid of deleterious effects ; hence invalids and others, of ten- 
der health. cannot be injured by its use. It is, moreover, employed effectually in white 
enamel gloss or flatted, not being affected by gasses and other causes, detracting from 
the appearance of rooms finished with the ordinary materials. 

R. B. F. being the first to adopt this invention in this city, where he has used it with 
approbation and success, is prepared to receive and execute any orders for work in that, 
— $3) material in house painting, such as Kalsomine, white lead, &., &c. 

jan 18-3m 


J. C, COCHRAN. 








HOTEL TO LET OR LEASE. 


The following Publications by Messrs. Fores, may be viewed upon application to 
MR, JOHN PLAYLE, NEW YORK. 


FORES’S CELEBRAFED WINNERS. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN—FOBERT—and MARLOW, 
Winner of the Derby 1849, 

Winner of the St. Leger 1849, 

‘ Winner of the Emperor’s Cup at Ascot 1850, 

Winners of the Sweepstakes of 300 sovs. each, at Goodwood, 1850. 
Price 21s., colored from the original picture, by Mr. J. F. Herring. 
Forming a companion to 
Tue Hero with Jonn and ALFRED Day. 

London: Published by Messrs. Fores, 41 Piccadilly. 


FORES’S HUNTING SCENES. 
Price 12s. each, colored. 
Plate 1.—THE FIRST INTRODUCTION TO HOUNDS. 
2.—RENEWAL OF ACQUAINTANCE WITH HOUNDS. 
From pictures by Mr. H. Alken. 


FORES’S MARINE SKETCHES. 

The CYNTHIA, 50 tons. Price colored 10s., plain 5s. 
The LEDA, R.W.Y.C., (a pair). Price colored 20s., plain 10s. 
The WYVERN, R.Y'S., (a pair), Price colored 20s., plain 10s. 
The KESTREL, R.Y.S., Price colored 21s., plain 10s. 6d. 
The DOLPHIN, R.T.Y.C. Price colored 21s., plain 10s. 6d. 
H.M.S. DIDO, 18 guns (a pair). Price colored 14s., plain 8s. 

A collection of marine subjects colored by superior artists. 


FORES’S SPORTING SCRAPS. 
Price 7s. per sheet, colored ; or 2s. each mounted as drawings. 
Plate 1. STEEPLE CHASING. 


THE START THE BROOK 

THE WALL THE FINISH. 
Plate 2. HUNTING. 

GOING TO THE MEET COVER SIDE 

THE MEET DRAWING COVER. 
Plate 3. HUNTING. 

TALLY O! A CHECK 

THE BURST FULL CRY. 


Plate 4. HUNTING. 

RUN TO EARTH WHOOP 

BOLTING THE FOX. THE RETURN HOME 
Plate 5. CING. 


SADDLING THE START 

READY FOR A CANTER THE STRUGGLE. 
Plate 6. COURSING. 

GOENG OUT THE COURSE 

SOHO | THE DEATH. 


FORES’S SERIES OF THE BRITISH STUD. 
PORTRAITS of celebrated STALLIONS and MARES 
Whose performances and produce are weil known on the Tart. 
Six Plates, by Mr. Heraina, sen. Price £1 1s. each colored. 
Sir Hercules and Beeswing. 4. Camel and Banter. 
. Touchstone and Emma. 5. Muley Moloch and Rebecca. 
. Pantaloon and Languish. 6. Lanercost and Crucifix. 


FORES’S HUNTING ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 


INDISPENSABLE WITH HOUNDS. 


Six plates, price £1 5s., colored, from original drawings, by H. Alken. 
GOING ALONG A SLAPPING PACE. 


coro 


Plate 


por 


FIELD. 
. SWISHING A RASPER. 
. IN AND OUT CLEVER. 
. CHARGING AN OX FENCE. 
. FACING A BROOK. 


FORES’S HUNTING CASUALTIES 
THAT MAY OCCUR WITH HOUNDS. 
Six plates, price £1 5s. colored, from original drawings by H, Alken. 
Plate 1. A TURN OF SPEED OVER THE FLAT. 
The result of being broke in a grazing country. 
2. ASTRANGE COUNTRY. 
Only give him his head and he’ll bring you in at the death. 
3. DESPATCHED TO HEAD QUARTERS. 
Taking it with a military seat. 
4. UP TO SIXTEEN STONE. 
5 
6 


a Om» co 


Master of my weight, but would rather my weight was master of him. 
. A RARE SORT FOR THE DOWNS. 

They told me he’d leave everything behind him. 
. A MUTUAL DETERMINATION. 

If he goes on at this rate, I’m afraid I must part with him; 


STEEPLE CHASE CRACKS. 


GOING AT A WALL FULL TILT. 
Lord Strathmore on Switcher T. Oliver, on Discount. 
P. Rolt, on Peter Simple. Captain Broadley, on Cigar. 
I. Mason, on Lottery. Rowlands, on Culverthorpe. 
A. M'Donough. on Brunette. Bradley, on Tramp. 
Captain Peel, on Pioneer. Barker, on Marengo, &c. 
Captain Powel, on Salute. 
Size of the engravings. 42 inches by 21. Price £3 3. 
Colored in close imitation of the original pieture, by J. F. Herring, sen. 
Forming a companion to the well known print of 
THE START FOR THE DERBY. 


FORES’S STEEPLE CHASE SCENES. 
Six plates, colored, price £2 12s. 6d., from original drawings by H, Alken 
Plate 1. THE STARTING FIELD. 
A picked lot. possessed of judgment and confidence. 
2 WATTLE FENCE, WITH A DEEP DROP 
Skill and nerve: brought into play. 
3. IN AND OUT THE LANE. 
Seience and a firm seat put to the test. 
4. THE WARREN WALL. 
A quick eye and steady hand often save a fall. 
5. THE BROOK. 
The pace and pluck clear it gallantly. 
6. THE RUN IN. 
A good finisher, backed by luck, lands him a winner. 


FORES’S STABLE SCENES. 
The set of four, colored, by Herring, sen., price £4 4a. 
1. THE MAIL CHANGE. 
2. THE HUNTING STUD. 
3. THOROUGH BREDS. 
4. THE TEAM. 


FORES’S COACHING RECOLLECTIONS. 
The Set of Five. colored. price £5 5s. By Henderson. 
1. CHANGING HORSES. 
2. ALL RIGHT. 
3. PULLING UP TO UNSKID 
4. WALKING UP. 
5. THE OLDEN TIME. 


FORES’S COACHING INCIDENTS. 
A New Pair. Plates 5 and 6. 
IN TIME FOR THE COACH, 
LATE FOR THE MAIL, 
In continuation of the series of 
KNEE DEEP. FLOODED, 
STUCK FAST. THE ROAD v. RAIL. 
Price 15s. each colored. 
FORES’S SPORTING TRAPS. 
From the original pictures by C. C. Henderson, Esq. 
Price 21s. each, colored. 
To range with the Stable Scenes and Coaching Recollections. 
Plate 1. GOING TO THE MOORS. 
Plate 2. GOING TO COVER. 


THE STRAW YARD. 
Exhibited at the Bntish Institute. 


Painted by J. F Herring, sen. 
Engraving in the most finished style of mezzotint. by W. T. Davey. 


Artist’s proof on India paper............. £4 48. Od 
Prosds Deters etter® co. .20c cece cess scccs 3 38. Od. 
IS 5 shiss ch eia isnsnns ¥eectqceaieubees 1 ls. 04 


LEFT AT HOME. 





| 
| 


| 


T° LET OR LEASE, from the Ist of April next, the Hotel at White Lake, Sullivan | 
County, New York, 46 miles west of Newburgh. on the Newburgh and Cochecton | 


turnpike, well adapted for summer boarders, in a fine healthy country. with good fish- 


ing and shooting, &c. Itis situated directly on the Lake, which is well filled with Trout. | 


Black Bass, and Pickerel, with sufficiency of travel in winter to keep the Hotel going. It 
is easy of access from the city—leaving here per Ramapo and Erie Rail Road at 8 o’eloek 
iu the morning, and arriving there at4or5o’clock the same day. Attached to the 
Hotel are about 300 acres of land, about 100 of which are well improved, good barn, sta- 
bles, &c. A first rate opportunity for an active and competent man to make it a favo. 


| 
} 
| 


From the original picture by Mr. R. B. Davis. 
Price—Proofs, £2 2s. ; Prints, colored, £1 11s. 6d. 
Represents a fine stamp of Hunter and Hounds of perfect form excited by the sound 
of the Huntsman’s Horn. 
A subject full of Life. and possessed of inexpressible charms for a Sportsman. 


FORES’S ANATOMICAL PLATES OF THE HORSE. 

The age exhibited by the tables of the teeth. 
The stracture of the foot clearly defined. 
The muscles and tendons accurately delineated. 

Price 4s. each plate, colored; 5s. cach in a case, pocket size, or 53. 6d., postage paid. 

Second Edition. 
THE BOOK REQUIRED AT EVERY RACE MEETING WHEN A HORSE’S 
AGE IS QUESTIONED. u 
Demy 8vo., cloth, colored plates, price 10s. 6d., or 11s. postage free, 


THE HORSE'S MOUTH. 


j SHOWING THE AGE BY THE FORM OF THE TEETH 


rite place of summer resort. The Hotel is principally furnished, and the proprietor will ' t Comtabaing 0 Sell Grnuntption of the yorled when Sie test eae eas > eee “4 


add to the building in proportion to the accommodations wanted. 


For further particulars apply at this office, or before ten in the morning at 117 Waver- 5 and 


ley Place, New York. {jan 18 


SPORTING DOGS FOR SALE. 
‘OR SALE, together or separately, a very handsome Pointer Dog and Slut, imported 
from England a few months back. 
Also, a brace of their Pups, seven months old. 
Apply to the Editor of this naper. 





[Jan 11-t.f 


THE WORLD'S FAIR—AND HOW TO GET THERE. 
UBSCRIBE to the World’s “az Art Union—$5—50 prizes. A prize is a first cabin 








Passage from New York to Lundon and back, with every requisite for the voyage, and | 
$100 to pay expenses in London Prospectus sent gratis on application personally, or | 


by paid letter, addressed Committee of W. F. A. U., 50 Wall St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 


y 
[Jan 11-1m* 





hey present ; the tricks to which they are exposed ; the eccentricities to which they are 
; the diseases to which they are subject, 
BY E. MAYHEW, M.R.C.V.8. 
Dedicate? by permission to the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

This work is copiously illustrated with colored engravings and woodeuts, embedying 
drawings made for the Jockey Club. and numerous views of the mouths of horses at eve- 
| ry age, taken from life, and strictly authenticated. This volume will form a valuable 
and necessary work of reference to ali connected with horses. 

Published by Messrs. Fores, 41, Piccadilly, London. 

Aug 31—6m.] 





. TOPPING A FLIGHT OF RAILS, AND COMING WELL INTO THE NEXT 











UNION HOTEL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
| HIS establishment has been recently fitted up in Pacific Street, near Sansome, which 
is convenient to the business part of the city, also to the City Hall and other public 
buildings and within afew minutes’ waik of the principal steamboat landings. The pro- 
prietor. from his long experience in the business in the city of New York. feels confident 


yy well known trotting horse SIR GERRY. He is in excellent eondition, and will that those who may patronise his house, will find everything to their satisfaction. 


be sold for the very low price of $300, his owner hayi nt for him. 
Apply at 64 Ninth St., before 11 im the morning. ae Vier io", (Jan 11-t.f 





| GEORGE BROWN, Proprietor, late of Lovajoy’s Hotel, New York. 
| San Francisco, July 1, 1850.—{o 12-3m*}9 

















Jan. 25, 


Lo ———————— tee 
PORES’S SPORTING PRINTS. AMERI 


CAN TURF REGISTER. 
_— ay apteril AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1849 
work is no i i . 
. oe - 7 te Psa fa will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
The work contains Reports of the Racing and Trotting in the Uni 


ous Indexes. year, with Alphabe ists of the Winning H 


Orders for the above to be addressed to 
JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher of the “ Spirit of the Times,”’ N. York. 


COPELAND & CO. 
BOND STREET, (CORNER OF BOWERY,) NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, AND LADIES’ HAT CASES. 
N.B.—Trunks, wholesale and retail. Ang. 31—3m.* 


OSEPH COOPER, G a - ws 
, Gun-maker and Importer, has just received an invoice of y 

perior London Double Guns, by a new maker, which, in addition to his Westley ~% 
yoy i Parker and Redfern’s guns, affords the best workmanship and assortment 
n city. i 

Also, an invoice of Sykes & Sons’ powder flasks, shot pouches, shot Magazines li 
flasks, cap carriers, powder es, &c., &c., th ich i yao 
prema eee sry guag , » the quality of which is not equalled by any 

Starkey’s central fire, Westley Richards’, R. Walker’s, and Cox’s caps. Eley’s wire 
cartridges and Chemical Felt wads, Baldwin’s wads, metallic ditto. Best English Can 
nister Powder, and every article for the complete equipment of the Sportsman, of the 
best quality. + ee JOSEPH COOPER, No. 187 Broadway 

Orders executed, and repairing, in his usual style of excellence. {s 21-3m 


ted States ang 
orses, and copi- 














JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, a 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST. 
bs" freon he continues to manufacture guns, pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im. 


ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 


in general. 

nie B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made oyer to 
look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasor 
ble terms. (May 16-ly 

TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

| meee AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 

o 


GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Gun Materials, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention ot 
mt eg and — to his assertment of goods. hoping to merit from ail, who favor him 
with patronage, the same good opinion that prompted the following highly compli 
— of his establishment : . . 1 kee ny 
xtract from ‘Frank Forester’s American Field Sports,’ by that distinguished 
H.W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. vial evn Cow 

‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples, powder. wad- 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper,afew doors above Maiden Lane, in 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can go astray in 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implemerts, or materials of 

hip, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 

Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—articte entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., am occasional 
correspondent of that paper. 

‘ All the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired, can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway, New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served, and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY, 
AVE on hand a quantity of these justly celebruted Rifles, being the entire stock of 
Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 
These guns are well known for their extraordinary goed target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst,the opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter. &c., &c., and will 
be soldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms. 
Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufae- 
turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. {Mr 16-6m 


YOUNG & LEAVITT 


’ 
No. 19 MAIDEN LANE, 
IMPORTERS, 
HAYE on hand a large assortment of fine English Double and Single Guns,' and 
English Beit Pistols. 

Colt’s Patent Revolving Pistols. 

Allen’s do. do. do. 

Bacon’s do. do. 














do. 
GUNNING IMPLEMENTS. 

Starkey’s, Ely’s, R. Walker’s, and Cox’s Percussion Caps, 

G. D. Percussion Caps, 1-5 and 1-10 boxes, by the case. 

Hawksley’s copper Powder and Dram Flasks. 

Powder Horns, Shot Pouches, and Shot Belts. 

Also a fine assortment of German Guns, to which they invite the attention of the 
trade. {je l-ly 


FINE DOUBLE BARREL GUNS. 
FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, No. 6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
ALL the attention of Sportsmen, as well as Dealers, to their stock of Guns. compris 
ing, besides their own, the following celebrated makers: G. & J. Deane. Manton, 
Jones, Richards, Stevens, Mortimer, and Moor, tegether with a large and con plete as- 
sortment of the latest and most approved patterns of Shot Belts and Pouches, Powder 
and Drinking Flasks. : 
Gun Wadding of all kinds, Eley’s, R. Walker’s, Starkey’s, Cox’s, Wesley Richards’, 
&e..&c. Percussion Caps. 
Sole agents for Eley’s Patent Wire and universal Shot Cartridges. 
Hunting and sportsmen’s knives in the greatest variety. Travelling Shaving and 
Dressing Cases. 
All of which they offer for sale on the most favorable terms, at No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
{je 29-ly 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 
T the regular annual meeting of the Club, held at the Florence Hotel, on Monday 
evening, May 18th, 1850, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year :— 
Henry Tomes, Esq., President ; address, No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
E. J. Brown. Esq., Vice-President ; address, No. 71 Wall St. 
Wm. A. Van Duzer, Esq., Secretary ; address, No. 156 Broadway. 
Tuomas Bonn, Esq., Treasurer ; address, No. 4 Liberty Place. 

Ten Doiars Reward will be paid to any person who will give such information to either 
of the officers of the Club, as will procure the conviction of any person, who shall have 
been guilty of a violation of the Game Laws of the City and County of New York. : 

[je 29-ly 











ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON; 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH 
ANUFACTURES all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and eve- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only,) cheaper than 
any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 
Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 
Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &.. &c. ; 
All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inu, Congreve Street, Bir- 
mingham. (Mr 24-ly 


FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 
HAviNe completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle. of their own 
importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer- 
chants, Dealers, and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the raost extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. S. 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. Importers of 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R Hemming 
& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A con- 
timued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. [Mr 18-6m 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 
IGHT Wagons and Carriages, of the/latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on{ reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. ; 
Also, Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
patch. 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me @ 
call before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 10-ly* 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
SAAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
constantly on hand, a great variety of Carri ofall kinds, of the most fashionabh 

patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 
very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in Engiand, 
France, Canada, and throughout the United States. 

Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 
reer 7a) ISAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth St , N. ¥. City. 

April 7-tf. 














LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME. NEW YORK. ‘ 
MAE to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted of 
ao = best materialsand workmanship. Persons wining a good article, will find it 
ir i i ’ 
vantage te give us a call before purchasing elsewhere w. F. DUSENBURY, 


WM. J. VAN DUSER. 
N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with a 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. (Jy 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 
DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


JUST IMPORTED, 4ND FOR SALE AT 


EDMUND J. TRYON’S, No. 9 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Agricultural. Seeds, in | Garden Mats. 
con ao and Flower ,in Bird Seed, and Cages. 
Strawberry Plants. of the choice kinds. Budding and Pruning Knives. 
Asparagus and Rhubarb Root. Mushroom Spawn. 











i Cel Split Peas. 
ae as Guevahanes Plants, &c., &c. 
HY ACINTHS, TULIPS, JONQUILS, NARCISSUS, IRIS, AND CROCUS. _ 
E. J. Tryon would eal! particular attention to his stock of bulbs. assuring his pat 
and the publie, that a better assertment cannot be found at any other place. (n 16 
Also, a choice stock of Canaries. 
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DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, 


ON 
-ETERINARY SURGEON. 
-. fa dh his numerous friends and the public, that he continues 
ene apne scfully on the different diseases eon gh noble omnd, O 
a erat his old establishment, at Sn i s the Golden Horse, Ne. 131 Christ eet, 
. d Delancy Sts.. New X ork. 
petween Broome an - is numerous friends for their kind patronage during a peri- 
Dr. va, —— “ity, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum, 
= a Tontinuance of their favors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses for sound- 
beg 


ors neither party. 
— HIS CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
Stiffness of Joints, Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, Seratches, Scalds, 
yy Set F asts. Enlargement of Joints, &c., he earnestly recommends to the at- 
8 
. have horses. . oe 
tention of all who have } ation. will guarantee that in the incipient stages of the 
The Popmenen et oe it will be found a sovereign remedy, as it has been used 
, ag years with such great success by him, in his extensive practice as a Veterina- 
for 80 quay M . properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. — 
ry Surgeon, i ctiffness of Joints, Dislocations, Scratches. Corks, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, &c. 
Directions.— é very freely twice a day. In Sprains. Stiffness of Joints, and 


‘ d - A 
eaeaiens, ete age pefore and after application of the lotion. 


> 59 CENTS PLR BOTTLE—LARGE BOTTLES $1. 
a ye» he onien Ring Bones. Splints, and Curbs effectually cured by 
Poe Dr. Williams’s Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the sign of the 
opera : . 


— aomeans of Horses and the Public in general. are invited to call and comin 
for themselves. Mr 23-ly 





el 


“THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME.” 


JOHN McGRATH, 
White Lion. Spear Street, Manchester, England, respectfully in- 
and the citizens of New York, that he still continues at the weil 





_ 


ORMERLY of the 
forms his friends 


known Tavern, No. 66 DIVISION STREET. NEW YORK, 
be found a choice assortment of Ales, Liquors and Segars 


— ry collection of rare Paintings. English, Irish, Scoteh, and American papers, 
taken daily * Well aired beds. 


Free and Easy every Monday and Saturday evenings. ({dl4t.f 


LIGNOT CHAMPAGNE. 


LARGE Invoice of the above very superior dry wine, has just been reeeived 





—_—_—_— 


by Messrs. C. E. Habicht & Co.—sole importers—who would particularly call the 
‘le | n of connoisseurs to the examination of it. Samples may be examined at their 
vce. or at the office of their agent, No. 94 Wall st. F. W. HART. 


[Sept. 7—oM. | 








THE PHGNIX. 
THOMAS DENT, 69 MAIN STREET, 


THREE DOORS FROM YORK STREET, BYOOKLYN, : 
EGS to inform, his friends and the public, that he has removed to the above spacious 
and convenient house, where he can at all hours serve up, at the shortest notice. Steaks 
Chops. Rarebits Grilled Bacon, Boiled and Poached Eggs, &c., until 12 o’clock at night 
Also. good Beds. in single or double rooms, with Breakfast or Supper. Private Rooms 
for Dinner or Supper Parties. Superior Wines and Spirits, Barclay’s and Guinness’s 
London and Dublin Brown Stout, Muir and Younger’s Edinburgh Pale Ale, Johnson’s 
celebrated XX Ale, on draught ; also, Old Ale. brewed in 1846. , 
One trial will prove the fact that there is not a more convenient, comfortable, or re- 
spectable house in the city of Brooklyn. ’ - ws 
aa Bell's Life in London, Era, Illustrated News, Puuch, New York Spirit of the 
Times. Herald, Express, Atlas, Mercury, Dispatch, Brooklyn Advertiser, and Freeman, 
always on file. Liy 6) THOMAS DENT. 











CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally. that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his | 
customers . C. A. ABEL | 
Jy 1-ly) 








SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 

7 a new and beautiful miniature hotel. expressly adapted for the accommodation of 

families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway, on the College 

Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor,) is now ready | 
for the reception of visitors. ; 
May 12, 1849. {May19 | 





MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 


AVE opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An | 
thony St.. a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb | 
and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in addition to which they will add, on or} 
about the 12th of November. twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished | 
for private parties. 
The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to 
breakfast, dine, or sup. [Nev3 


$$$ << — 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS, SUITABLE 
FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON, 
FOR SALE BY CHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Writings and Life, complete—illustrated, 98 vols., fep., 8vo,, half mo- 
rocco. 
¥ ¢ Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition—profusely illustrated, 12 vols., 
royal 8yvo., half morocco. 
Novels, Vignette Titles. &c., 25 vols., fep.. half morocco. 
s 7 Novels, &e., Boston Edition, 27 yols., different bindings. 
Shakspeare, Valpy’s, Illustrated Edition, 15 vols., fep., cloth. A great variety of edi- 
tions of Shakspeare. in all bindings. _ 
Edgeworth, Miss. Novels and Tales, including Helen, best edition, illustrated, 19 vols., 
fep., half morocco. 
. a " 10 vols , complete, different bindings 
Cabinet History of England, by Chas. Macfarlane. 13 vols., 18mo., half calf, 
More, Hannah—complete works. 9 vols., fep.. half morocco. 
Cowper’s Works, by Southey, illustrated. 15 vols., fep.. half morocco. Several other edi- 
tions of Cowper’s Poems, variously bound. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. by Sir E. Brydges, 6 vols., fep . half morocco. Many other edi- 
tions, handsomely beund. 
Byron’s Complete Works, illustrated, 17 vols., fep., half morocco. 
editions, in many styles of binding. 
Irving’s Works, 14 vols., in full calf and half morocco, 

London Art Journal, splendidly illustrated, for the years 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850— 
handsomely bound, separately, and odd numbers supplied to complete sets. 
London Punch—as far as published—16 vols. in8—4to., cloth. Also the single vols. 

to complete sets. . 
Chambers’ Miscellany, 10 vols., fep., various bindings. 
- Edinburgh Journal, 1st series complete, 12 vols in 6. half bound.%=%" 
‘“ “ bs New series, vols. 1 to 13. cleth. 
Penny Cyclopedia and Supplement, complete, 16 yols., half morocco, Single vols. may 
be proeured to complete sets. 

Likewise a great variety of illustrated standard works, in fine bindings—English and 
American Annuals—Bibles and Prayer Books, in velvet and morocco—all the standard 
Poets, in various styles—and the most extensive assortment of Children’s Books to be 
found in the city. 

47) CHARLES §. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 


THE TROTTING HORSES OF AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU STREET, 


CORNER OF SPRUCE, 


LADY SUFFOLK AND LADY MOSCOW’S RACE. TO SKELETON WAGONS, 
over the Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia, June 13, 1850. 
Plain $1.50. Colored $3. 

BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, MATCH TO WAGONS ; 
Plain $1.50, Colored $3. 

TRUSTEE, IN THE GREAT a OF 20 MILES IN ONE HOUR; 
Colored $2. 

LADY SUFFOLK, SADDLE; 

Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

LADY MOSCOW, TO A SULKEY; 

Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 

BLACK HAWK, TO A SULKEY; 

Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

JACK ROSSITER, TO A SULKEY; 

Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

JAMES K. POLK (PACER), TO A WAGON; 

Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

GREY EAGLE, TO A SULKEY; 

Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 

LADY SUTTON. TO A SULKEY; 

Plain 50 cents, Colored $1. 

RIPTON, TO A SULKEY; 


os “ 


Also 8yo. and 12mo 
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TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
REMARKABLE OPHTHALMIC CURBS. 
As the facts speak for themselves. and their practical demonstrations are at all times 
A more satisfactory than all the vain and empty theoretical trash to be found in every 
science and profession, Dr. WHEELER deems no apology necessary to the community 
for presenting the following additional evidence of the successful results of his treatment 
in some painful and dangerous cases of Ophthalmic diseases, recently submitted to his 
prefessional care and treatment. The individuals whose testimonials are subjoined may 
be personally addressed in reference to the named interesting cases, se that even the 
skeptical may have no occasion to doubt the respectability and integrity of the writers. 
J. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York. 
New York, March 28, 1850. 
To Dr. Wueecer. Oculist. 28 Barclay Street—My dear Sir : I should deem myself guil- 
ty of an injustice to the suffering portion of the public, and ungrateful to you indeed, 
were I to hesitate, for one moment, to make public the great and inestimable benefits 
my son has recently derived from your professional care, treatment. and skill as an ecu- 
list. 1 would state that for upwards of six years, my som was sorely and most dreadfull 
afflicted with 2 scrofulous affection of his eyes, one of which was deprived of its sight, 
from the acute inflammation of its covering membranes, which hitherto had defied all ap- 
plications, although prescribed by some of our most experienced physicians, His e 
lashes were entirely destroyed. |] then consulted with some of your eo-laborers in 
field of ophthalmic surgery. who at once pronounced the impossibility of restoring his sight, 
curing the eye-lids, or restoring the eye-lashes The only hope, from my despair, de- 
pended upon you. Your wide-spread reputation for your uniformly successful mode of 
treating the diseases of the eyes, of eourse, were well known te me, and 1 am at a loss to 
explain to myself why I did not consult you in the first instance. The gratification I ex- 
perienced, and the load taken from my mind. when you assured me that you could relieve 
my child. are beyond my power to express,.after the positive assurance from your brothet 
oculists that the case was beyond hope. How shall! convey to you my deep-felt ti- 
tude, and my sincere thanks for the astonishing cure so effectually produced on my child’s 
eyes. His sight is perfect, his eye-lashes restored to their usual health and beauty I 
have no delicacy of feeling for keeping so important a cure private. You may make this 
as public as you may think proper; and if any further information in the matter be re- 
quired, I am at any (seasonable) time most willing to state the history of the whole case 
Very respectfully, Tuomas S, CarciLi, 22d Street. near 6th Avenue. 
Gardenville, N. J.. March 25, 1850. 
Dr. Wheeler. Oculist—Sir: Although it may not seem to comport with feminine deli- 
cacy to address to you a letter. intended for newspaper publication, I feel that I shall be 
excused for so doing in this instance. when | state that my only motives are those of 
philanthropy and kindness to my fellow beings. After twelve years’ endurance of inflam- 
mation and pain in my eyes. to such an extent as to render me almost blind ; and after 
vainly seeking for relief. | made up my mind to visit New York for your counsel in my 
painful affliction, and [ am happy to state that, netwithstanding the irritable nature of 
my complaint, coupled with my advancement in life. | am now once more capable of enjoy- 
ing the greatest of human blessings—good sight! Trusting that this well-merited de- 
elaration may be the means of counselling other afflicted persons to consult you for ad 
vice, feeling, as I do. well assured of your correct treatment and management of the dis 
eases affecting the delicate organization of the eye. 
Respectfully yours, HesteER ACKERAMEN, 
aa DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 28 Barclay Street. devotes his exclusive attention 
to diseases of the Eye, and invites those who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon 
him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection, and new make, which 
he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ. and defy the strictest scrutiny. With 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the faculty will be furnished with 
them upon low terms. 
Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock. 
A pamphlet, with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. {Ap13 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 
A= having been entirely bald for more than twenty years ; curing rheumatic pains 

of the most alarming character, and all manner of nervous affections, together with 








Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 
DUTCHMAN, SADDLE; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
PELHAM, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 


These splendid prints are pronounced, by the most competent judges. to be very faith- 


ful likenesses of the horses und their style and action in trotting. and form a series that 
no sporting man should be without. 


their orders, accompanied with a remittance. to the subscriber. 

Also, in addition to the above. a splendid collectionc! English Sporting Prints, from 
the originals of Landseer, Herring, and other celebrated Animal Painters, amongst which 
are included 

HERRING’S FARM SCENES ; 
4 plates, beautifully colored, at $5 each. 
FORES’S SERIES OF THE BRITISH STUD; 
6 plates, beautifully colored, at $5 each, 
FORES’S STABLE SCENES; 
4 plates, beautifully colered, at $5 each. 
And all the publications of the Messrs. Fores, at equally low prices. 
THE START FOR THE DERBY OF 1844; 
Size 42 by 21 inches ; 
Containing portraits of 29 celebrated English horses and riders. 
STEEPLE CHASE CRACKS ; 

Same size—companion plate to the above. Both splendidly colored—price $15 each 

Also, a great variety of sporting plates, constantly on hand and for sale by NV. CUR- 
RIER, 152 Nassau St., corner Spruce St.. New York. 


Also, gilt, rosewood, and other frames, suitable for the above. {jan 1-t.f 





DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, | 
No. 75 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. | 
VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
in the city—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues. Cloths. by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
sive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and Ameriean Patent Cue 
Points ; Cord, Pool Boards. Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to 
be had. Spanish pins 
Ag Orders by letter. for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
ip person. {Oct 6-ly 





WANTED, 
\' TIVE CANVASSERS, for the City and State of New York, and elsewhere, to pro- 
t\ cure subscriptions toa very popular periodical. A very liberal per centage on the | 
amount collected will be allowed to those who will make a business of it, and who will 
give security to fork over! 

N.B. Address. post-paid. Box No. 3084, Post Office, New York. 

Post-Masrers throughout the United States and Canada, will be allowed one-third for 
receiving and transmitting subscriptions for the Plough. the Loom, and the Anvil 

d 28) No. 79 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia 





JONES’ EMPIRE INK. 


The following are the net prices to the trade 


Quarts per dozen.. - $1.50 | 6 ounces per dozen...............6: 50 | 
Pints - eee eemensneeeee. ae. 5 chbdbde ath rpeee se 37 | 
§ ounces Seed eee 63j;2 * n ict cnewia tenes Tae 


_ On draug ht per gallon. 20 cents 
This is the best article of the kind manufactured, it is black when first used, and al- 
though free-flowing, is a first rate co pying ink. 
All orders promptly attended to, directed to the 
d 21-3m] EXCELSIOR AGENCY, 85 Naszau St 





A NEW FABRIC FOR UNDER GARMENTS. 
SEAMAN & MUIR, 321 BROADWAY, 


AVE been appointed by the “Astoria Manufacturing Company,” of England, the | 
sole Agents in the United States, for the sale of 


FUR UNDER GARMENTS, 


ncaa 7 PURE FUR, 

pun and woven like any other material, and is an entirely new manufacture, never be- 

tore offered for sale in this country. 

P ae a bre and Pleasant garment, they are much superior to those of any other mate- 

is ap the electrical property of FUR renders them peculiarly valuable, as a curative 
preventive application to persons afflicted with 

RHEUMATIC, 


an article made of 


or other 


DISEASES OF A CHRONIC NATURE. {n 30-3m 











BCS totes EB. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 

v, : ye inform his triends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of 
A ‘egetable and Flower Seeds ; also, every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock, 
Beibous &, one used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 
an b- T. begs also to state, his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- | 
Seed ere plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Charl- | 


N.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &e., &e. 


[Nov 3 





T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 
PAINTER. 
251 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 

OATS of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals. signet 
es rings, pencil cases, keys, &c.. engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
ay ot, pases, &c., bought in the rough or cut, or cut te any form ; Coats of Arms found 
5 painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, and forwarded to any part of the United 

sates or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with upwards of 200,000 names. 


[June 13 








DOGS FOR SALE. 
Fo sale, a lot of dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds, King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
a 7. aoe ges with a great variety of watch dogs. 
. Ol Newf . ; ‘ 

Which is $100, Apply te oundland dogs, the Jargest and best in the U. S., the price of 

: WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 

a@ The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. ; [Mr 7 


BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL 
600 BROADWAY. 
ye: —_ rmytreiusy 3 Street. Parents and others, having the care of children, 
! “ : : ~ 
Swimming Bath, 600 Broadway. thi necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 


Th i i 
m. = i is continually changing, and is keptat a moderate temperature by means f 


The gentlemen and boys’ school is unde i man 
tom 6 to 9 A. M., and 4 to 10P. M. oan peeatane & 9 geipanen Sep, 
> we tedien and misses’ seheol, under the Management of a lady from 10 A. M. te 


Bathing clothing, &c., always on hand. 
For terms by the month or week applyin the Bath, 








(Je 26 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY, No. 48 ANN STREET. 

ya & BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News Agents 
to the following list of a few of the Weekly Newspapers, which they will furnish with 

dispatch, together with Books, Magazines, and all the cheap publications of the day, at 

the Publisher’s lowest prices. carefully packed and forwarded. As papers, magazines 

and books are continually changing, this list can never be perfect, but we will send a spe- 

cimen copy of all new publications. if required. 

NEW YORK—WEEKLY. 
Spirit of the Times, 
Weekly Herald, 
Weekly Sun, 

Tribune, 

Literary American, 
Scientific American, 
Goldes Rule, 

Nation, 

Organ, (Temperance,) 
Home Journal 


PHILADELPHIA—WEEKLY. 
Courier, 
Post, 
Neal’s Gazette, 
Dollar Newspaper 


NEW YORK—WEEKLY, 
Independent, 
The Two Worlds, 

Albany Dutchman, 
Universe, 

Truth Teller. 

Thompson's Bank Note List, 
Taylor's do. do. 


BOSTON—WEEKLY 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Uncle Sam. 

Flag of our Union, 
Pilot, 


MAGAZINES—MONTHLY. 
Graham’s,; 


Yankee Blade, Police Gazette, Godey’s, 
Boston Museum, Literary World, Sartain’s, 
@live Branch, America’s Own, National, 


Working Farmer, Blackwood, } 
Wilson & Co.'s Dis atch, Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
Freeman's Journal, &e., &e., &e. 


American Sentinel, 
American Union, 
Boston Rambler, 
Yankee Nation, 
Waverley Magazine. 
Dealers will find it greatly to their advantage tc have all their orders packed in our 
establisiiment, as we can supply them in advance of any other house, and answer all orders 
promptly DEXTER & BROTHER, No. 48 Ann St.. N. Y. 
N.B. All letters must be pre-paid. or franked by a Postmaster. Liy 6 





HENRY H. TAYLOR, MINING AGENT, 
25 NASSAU STREET. 
ARTICULAR attention given to the purchase and sale of mineral properties. Ex- 
plorations and surveys made. maps drawn. machinery, tools, &c,, purchased. 


A valuable lead property for sale. Enquire as above. {Jan 4 





IMPORTANT TO BILLIARD PLAYERS. 
UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at the office of publication, 71 Gold Street. and at the 
rooms of the author, “ The Arcade.’’ 8} Barclay Street, rear of the Astor House, N. Y., 
Price $3,00. 
BILLIARDS WITHOUT A MASTER, 
BY MICHAEL PHELAN, 

The above-named work, the first American publication of the kind, is illustrated by fifty 
fine copper plate diagrams, each containimg from one to twenty-four shots, from which 
sufficient knowledge may be acquired to euable the player to accomplish any possible 
stroke on the billiard table, all of which are fully explained on the pages opposite to the re- 
spective plates. The work contains an invaluable and original invention, in the shape of a 
chart or scale of strengths, necessary to be used in making each shot, of an arrangement 
so simple that it can be comprehendedby all, and will be found of the highest importance 
to the novice and amateur, as every sh#t there delineated. has been graduated by it, and 
the quantity of strength necessary to be used, is given in the description annexed to 
each plate. It contains, also, a full and complete set of rules for the government of the 
game of billiards, and the various games of pool ; hints to players; advice to amateurs, 
with a variety of explanations, interesting to all connected with billiards or billiard play- 
ing. To keepers of billiard rooms, the “ Rules’? are worth more than the price of the 
work, and the hints and advice areinvaluable. Accompanying the work is a treatise on 
the origin, rise and progress of the game. It is also embellished by a fine steel plate 
frontispiece, showing a billiard table and players in position. The above work is the 
most complete one of the kind ever produced in any part of the world, and the only one 
where the theoretical seience and philosophy of the game has ever been thoroughly ex- 
plained. {au 17 


LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HALI, 





[Jan 12-ly 





FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 

ra Silver Ware. at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen, for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement. and 
Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. : 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &c. 

a Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

atches and Jew exchanged. 

All watehes Cesta to keep good time or the money returned. Watenee, clocks, 

and jewelry repaired im the best manner, and warranted, at much less than 


prices. G. C. ALLEN 
Importer of Watehes and Jewelry, wholesale and 
Dee 4) 51 Wal St., corner of William, up 





Gentlemen residing at a distance can have them | 
earefully put up, with or without trames, and forwarded as they may direct, by sending 


skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the followiug wonderful 
; cures: Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge Street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barker, of 60 McDougal 
| Street, New York City, had their hair entirely restored after having been bald for many 
| years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly 20 years, his is alsoa most astonishing 
| growth. he can be seen daily at Tattersals, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose, merchant, 
Col. Oliver C. Denslone and daughter, Mr. James Bashford. inn-keeper, all of the village 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications. 
| Most wonderful cures of nervous diseases ; the Hon. Anson Willis. of 112 Broadway, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle, now 
entirely well. Mr. lsaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’ Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
with only two bottles ; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. 
Henry C. Atwood. formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York. cured his niece of 
fits. with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third St., New York 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown, Ut., had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 
face and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price cam be seen at Ne 476 
Broadway. where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles. at 50 cents each. 
The trade will be furnished as usual. by 8. INGERSOL & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl St., near John. 
| a> A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Liniments and Embrocations 
made and sold in the last 20 years. Dr Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from 
its merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profes- 
sion, and of the wealthy circles ; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medi- 
cine to families generally, is a trial of one bottle. 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for a smal! price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Gout of 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is especially 
designated to be preseribed internally or externally in spasmodie complaints of every 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
duced from derangements of the kidnies, catching cold, over straining, imprudence, of 
weakness of every nature. in male or female, it acts lke magic—strengthening aud heal- 
ing the parts affected most thoroughly. 

As « Hair Tonic and Restorative. it has never had itsequal. There are many pretend- 
ed remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single ease of baldness 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were ever sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom,3 0 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick reom 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked ; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeab!e. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 
ter atrial; it clears. softens and beautifies the skin, on oldor young, and creates a most 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold in large 5 oz. bottles, ‘at 230 
Pearl St., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome Sts., at 50 cents each; $4a 
dozen, cash. [Ap 13 


| SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 

| IATRONIZED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe. and by the most 
- distinguished of their professional brethren in this country. and allowed by ali to be 
| the nearest approach to nature hitherto prod ced. Introdueed into this country, and 
| made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO. 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

j 





W. S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peeuliar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘T have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated te answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu- 
tilated. inform me that they are superior to ali others. 

*VaLentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which. by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers, 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 

(June 27-ly 





DR. HOOD’S TRUSS. 


HE superiority of this instrument is derived from the facility of adaptation, and the 
direction given to the pressure. The fulcrum from which the power is obtained. is 
fixed at the centre. and the springs diverging to each side are the levers that bring it in- 
to action. To the centre piece plates are attached, to which the pads, composed of soft 
materials. about three inches in length, with a plaino-convexed surface, are adjusted. 
From these plates the springs, or levers, pass upon each side, around the body, and rest 
upon the costa of the ilium. without interfering with the movements of the spine. In 
the application. the ends of the pads c c are adjusted to the external opening, when, by 
drawing upon the extremity of the levers, the pressure is extended along the canal, and 
the viscera forced back into the cavity of the belly. In this situation, if the internal 
opening is not too much distended, the bowel is held until * the laws by which the hollow 
parts of the body adapt themselves to their contents, bring the distended parts together, 
and effect the cure.” Upon this principle it will alse be observed, that the force and di- 
rection of the pressure is similar to that obtained from the hand, and that no more 18 ex- 
erted than required to keep up the rupture. Altogether, the instrument is simple in 
construction, natural in action, and effectual in results. The Supporter. contrived also 
by Dr. Hood. is alike efficient in the treatment of the diseases te which women are sub- 
ject, and in all cases arising from gravitated or misplaced bowels, it has given immediate 

relief. For sale by J. M. SANDERSON. 3 Barclay Street, 

s 7-lam) next door to the offiee of this paper. 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

a 5 oo pcg FROM BROADWAY 

UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM,) TWO DOOR I ; 
URGEONS, Faouichean, and the afflicted, =A hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c.. or charge of cases of deformity will be take 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
cf Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara 
tive cosafort, and has cured many —— of long standing. In a word, it cam be worn by 
’ tj ; st safety. 
pg fe oth cere a) pmo er with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education »f children, whilst unger treatment for the cure of pee iag Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs. °T Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured inc dren, with 


a" shool. 
out detaining them from schoo J. KNIGHT, M. D., Prineipal of the Institute. 


Aug 18] 
mpgs go 4 d Guitar, will find it to their 
N’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a goo uitar, nD e' ° 
|S Gane to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 
riority of Martin’s guitars, as regards or tene, and — the most important.) 

+7 in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. 

es Sem any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
rice, will be promptly attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
strument in every resgect, and warranted as such. 











5; _ wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up only, by 
Sold at manufacturers’ prices, wholesale _o B. COUPA, Pro y> r of the Guitac. 
No connection with the store below. [Oct 21-tf 








MRS. J. HASLEM, 
LATE OF PHILADELPHIA 
AS constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing gowal 
ET wee Cpr pe gen 
, r es and gentlemen, oO 4 
cana oy No. 23 NORTH FOURTA STREET, 
One doorfbelow Chesnut, opposite the Court House, St. Louis, Me ie 
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Broadway Theatre.—‘ Faustus,” having hit the public taste, has been | 


continued on the bills at this establishment, and the representation of it 
has afforded much amusement. The patrons of this theatre have not, 


however, been dependent upon this spectacle only for enjoyment, but have | 


been given, in addition, many substantial dramatic performances during 
the week. 

Bowery Theatre.—The important event of the week at this house, be- 
yond all question, was the Complimentary Benefit of Mr. Srevens, on 
Wednesday evening, and on which occasion the famous T. D. Rice appeared 
as Jumbo Jum. Rice is a funny fellow, and in his more youthful days 
was wont to make as many people happy as any person in our recollec- 
tion. We have a very fresh and agreeable remembrance of his early ef- 
forts, and we always feel pleased when we see his name announced for a 
performance. 

Mr. Chanfrau, also, appeared as Mose, in ‘“* New York as it Is,” and 
Mr. Burton as Fright, in ‘‘ Crimson Crimes.” 

In addition to these items, ‘‘ The Student of Morlaix,” with Mr. J. R. 
Scott and Miss Wemyss in the caste. Some negro melodies, by White’s 
Serenaders, and ‘‘ Captain Stevens,” made up the programme. 

‘ational Theatre.—Two new pieces have been produced at this thea. 
tre, and both have met with success. The ‘‘ Printer of New York,” one 
of them, is an excellent drama, and the other, ‘‘ The Rights of Women,” 
is a very amusing piece. The manager of this establishment seems to be 
determined to keep himself before the people by novelties—and that he 
will do so he is proving very satisfactorily. We wish him success. 

Burton’s Theatre.—‘‘ Copperfield” is still on the boards, and the 
mighty Macawber did, at one time, consider it expedient to inform the 
real ‘‘ Copperfield,” that he, Macawber, was crushed, yet there is not the 
slightest probability, at present, that the Burton Macawber can say any 
such thing of himself. We think the performance of the different ver- 
sions of Dickens’ novel at this place for fun, and at Brougham’s, is very 
advantageous to both, in a pecuniary point of view. It may be, for aught 
that we can state, instructive, as well as entertaining to the people. 

Brougham’s Lyceum.—* David Copperfield’ and ‘‘ Dombey and Son” 
have been the principal offerings at this place during the week, and Mr. 
Brougham is on the road to prosperity. We have no objection to his tra- 
velling fast and far along the same, or to his having stars to guide him. 

Fellows’ Minstrels are still heard and seen at Fellows’ Opera House. 
The amount of pleasure derived from their performances cannot be cal- 
culated in less than one week, during which time every evening should be 
devoted to them by the person to sum it up. This is an opinion as is an 
opinion. Who can say otherwise ? 

June & Co.’s Circus.—The equestrian amusements afforded at this place 
have not diminished, and the people who admire the pleasures of the ring, 
can enjoy themselves here without doubt. The grand Oriental spectacle 
of the ‘* Revolt of the Harem” has been produc ed ina very superior man- 
ner, and is yet before the people aforesaid. 


Movements of Jenny Linn. —Jenny is now in Havana, where she 
will spend the month of January. On the first of February she will go 
to New Orleans ; thence up the river to St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, and back to the Atlantic cities ; thence to England to charm 
the World’s Fair with the wondrous witcheries of her voice. 

The New Piece at the Varieties.—The new piece called ‘‘ North and 
South, or New Orleans and New York,” brought out at the Placide Va- 
rieties on the 6th inst., was quite successful. The ‘‘ Picayune” says :— 

It has many points which will suffice to make it successful. There was 
a good house present on the occasion, with many ladies. The views of 
New York city, the Sound, Staten Island, occasional glimpses of the sea 
coast on the way from New York here, the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
finally the Cresent City itself, forming the Panorama, are beautifully 
done, and reflect infinite credit on Mr. Mondelli and his assistants. The 
masked ball at Dan Hickok’s had some amusing scenes. The grand en- 
tree of horses and riders, and the subsequept circus display and fight 
between them is very laughable, and was received with great applause. 

The incidents of the piece are merely made up to give consistency and 
substance to the scenery. They can be compressed without injury. Mrs. 
Howard, Bass, Holland aud Tom Placide were very good in their parts. 
There is a variety of good singing and dancing in the piece. M’lle Hila- 
riot’s dress in the dance she appeared in is very tasty and elegant. 

Harry Piacide.—The ‘* Picayune” of the 7th inst. thus notices the ar- 
rival of H. Placide in New Orleans :— 

All lovers of good acting will be pleased to learn the arrival amongst 
us of Harry Placide. He came this morning, looking hale and hearty 
and in excellent spirits. It is now some years since we had the pleasure 
of seeing one of his inimitable performances. He is engaged at the Va- 
rieties, and will make his first appearance in a few evenings. 


OUR SPECIAL LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonvon, Jan. 3d, 1851 
‘fhe New Year has opened most promisingly for the success of thea- 

tres, exhibitions, managers, authors, and artists. All the places of 
amusement continue to be literally crammed to their fullest capacity. 
This is not owing to any unusual attractions, but this festive season is one 
of general enjoyment amongst all classes. I have had an opportunity of 
seeing nearly all the best pantomimes, and I must say that I have either 
lost my taste for such shows, or else they are wretched concoctions, fit 
only for the amusement of children. I have not seen one that I could en- 
dure a second time. Almost without plot, they are made up of the same 
kind of scenes, the same characters with gigantic masks, the same tricks, 
transformations, and absurdities, which I saw done in a better manner | 
ten years ago, with some slight modifications. Harlequins, Clowns, Pan- 
taloons, Columbines, and Sprites, moye and act to this day precisely as 
they did a dozen years since. The sudden changes, leaps, picking of 
pockets, stealing sundries, cracking stale jokes, hits at the topics of the 
day, puffs for London tradesmen, make John Bull stare and his children 
laugh! Atsome of the theatres a variety of clever scenic effects have 
been introduced, and scene-painters, scene-shifters, and stage-carpenters 
deserve much credit for their skill. But as I cannot enjoy the pantomimes 
of the present season, I will not attempt to give you any description of 
them. 

Tragedy, comedy, and farce are now so ably supported by the most 
finished artists, that it is a rich treat to visit the theatres. 

Macready continues his engagement at the Haymarket, where Daven- 
port is daily winning brighter laurels. 

The Keans and the Keeleys are securing immense audiences every 
night. 

Mr. Bartley is still performing, at the Princess’, his favorite character 
of Falstaff. 

The new fairy extravaganza at the Lyceum is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful piece of the season—every night,*shortly after the doors are open, 
the house is crowded in every part, and money is afterwards refused at 


The Spirit of the Cimes. 





| debut without any preliminary puffing announcements, and wholly un- 
| known on the London boards, and has at once taken almost a front rank 
in his profession. 

Mr. Walter Lacy has returned to the stage, after a retirement of three 
years. Mr. Lacy made his appearance at Drury Lane theatre last Satur- 
day evening, in the character of Wildrake in ‘‘ The Love Chase.” He was 
| most heartily welcomed. He has an easy and graceful style, and as a 

gentlemanly light comedian he will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
metropolitan boards. Mrs. Walter Lacy made her first appearance this 
season on Monday last, as Ophelia. 

Mrs. Nisbett is very popular with the Drury Lane audiences. Her 
style is rich and buoyant, and fall of vivacity and point. She appears in 
the best health and spirits, and seems to thoroughly enjoy the stage, as 
much as her admirers do her own charming personations. 

Mrs. Parker, who made a successful debut at the Olympic, in Mrs. 
Mowatt’s play of ‘ Fashion,” during Mr. Watts’s management, is engaged 
at the Drury Lane, and as the Widow Greens she wins much praise. 

Miss Fanny Vining is a most valuable member of Mr. Anderson’s com- 
pany. Inevery part that Miss Vining undertakes she always acquits 
herself with great credit, and gains the applause of her audience, and 
the approbation of the critics. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble has been giving her ‘‘ Readings of Shakspeare” at 
Brighton this week to large audiences. Next week Mrs. Kemble will 
read the same plays in Sheffield, and then proceed to Edinburgh, to which 
city Mr. Mitchell has despatched the indefatigable Nimmo to make the 
necessary preparations. 

Mr. Mitchell starts for a continental tour to-morrow, for the purpose 
of securing a variety of talent for the anticipated brilliant and unparal- 
lelled season of 1851. 

An entertainment has just been opened, nearly opposite the head of the 
Haymarket, by Mons. Robin from Paris, under the title of “ Soirees 
Fantastiques;’ Mons. Robin has fitted up his little theatre (Salle Robin) 
in elegant style, with pit, stalls and gallery, and he performs many new 
magical tricks in a most marvellous manner. He has been very liberally 
patronised. 

Mr. Anderson is making great preparations for his new campaign at 
the St. James’s theatre. He is refitting the Queen’s private box in splen- 
did style; Mr. Anderson’s magical entertainments will no doubt be pa- 
tronised by Her Majesty, and by the leading aristocratic families. 

You will regret to learn that Mr. William Seguin, the eminent vocalist, 
died on Sunday last, after a short illness, at the age of thirty-six. He 
was an accomplished artist, a sound musician, and especially distinguish- 
ed himself as a performer of sacred music. 

David Webster Osbaldiston, for many years lessee of the Victoria thea- 
tre, died last Sunday, the 29th ult., somewhat suddenly, at the age of 
fifty-six. Mr. Osbaldiston was widely known in theatrical circles. He 
was not only an actor of some note several years ago, but he has been 
manager of Covent Garden, the Surrey, Sadlers’ Wells, City of London, 
and lastly the Victoria theatres. About ten years since he opened the 
last mentioned house at greatly reduced prices, and he accumulated a 
handsome property by the speculation. 

I understand that a new and interesting exhibition will shortly be 
opened at Her Majesty’s Concert Room, Haymarket, consisting of a great 
panorama, called “ The Tourist’s Gallery.” This picture has been in 
preparation for several months under the superintendance of Mr. Charles 
Marshall, assisted by some of the most talented English and foreign ar- 
tists. The panorama will illustrate the grand routes of a tour through- 
out Europe. It is entirely painted from original sketches, and is most 
elaborately finished. 

A fire was discovered at Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, last Sunday, which 
threatened to destroy the Panorama of California. The fire was caused 
by the escape of gas from a pipe near one of the windows in front of the 
hall. A large transparency, and the window frame were consumed, but 
by the timely arrival of the engines no further damage was done. 

The steamer Asia, Commodore Judkins commander, has at length beat 
every steam-craft running between England and the United States. She 
left your city at noon on the 18th ult., but by a collision with the wharf, 
she was detained, it is said, till nearly 2 o'clock on that day. She passed 
Holyhead at 2 o’clock last Saturday, and at half past 9 o’clock in the 
evening she was off the port of Liverpool. Her exact time, deducting the 
detention at New York, is reckoned as 10 days, 4 hours and 5 minutes, 
which, it is said, is, after all the talk about it, only five hours and twen- 
ty minutes less than the run of the Pacific to New York last summer. 
The steamer Arctic, from your city the 2Ist ult., arrived in the Mersey, 





on Wednesday afternoon at 2 o'clock, thus making a splendid passage, but 
her exact time I cannot give, as I do not know at what hour she left New | 
York. The Cunarders will be fairly beaten some fine morning, and then | 
the Commodore of the fleet must relinquish his laurels. 
Wishing ‘‘ A Happy New Year,” and more than a bushel of ’em, for | 
you and the Governor, I remain, 
Very truly yours, P. 


(Per Steamer Asia, January 4th.) 





He who loves not music, is a beast of one species ; he who over loves | 
it, is a beast of another ; whose brain is smaller than a nightingale’s, and 
his heart than a buzzard’s. 

Oh music! how it grieves me, that imprudence, intemperance, glut- 
tony, should open their channels into thy sacred stream. 


The Scarff Guard.—We understand that the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the Scarff Guard’s Ball (which takes place on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 19th, at Niblo’s Garden,) have contracted with some of our most 
celebrated Florists, for Six Hundred Boquets, at an expense of over $200, 
to present to each lady who favors the ball with her presence. This ball 
is to be given in a style of magnificence hitherto unparallelled, and no ex- 
pense will be spared to make it the fete of the season. One of the most 
agreeable features of the evening, will be the Drill of the “ Tall Sons of 
York,” (the Pioneers attached to the Corps,) under the command of Capt. 
Enocw E. Camp. The tickets are limited, and can be procured of the 
Committee of Arrangements. Some idea can be formed of the spirit with 
which this event is greeted, when we state that no less than 206 tickets 
were taken in two hours after they were ready for sale. 





The Largest Lump of Zinc in the World.—An enormous mass of Zinc 
ore, from the mines of the New Jersey Exploring and Mining Company, 
Sussex county, New Jersey, passed through the city a day or two ago, to 
the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, to be sent to the great London Exhibition. It 
is the pure red oxyde of Zine, which is found no where else in the world 
but in Sussex county, New Jersey. The dimensions are five feet long and 
between three and four feet broad and deep, the weight being 16,400 lbs. 
or nearly eight tons. We understand it took a week to bring it over the 
mountains from the mines to Dover on one of the largest sized trucks, 
with a twelve horse team, and in coming down the mountains, blocks and 
tackle, fastened to the trees, were required to hold it back. In coming 











the doors. The lucky Vestris has struck a California gold mine. 


Mr. Brooke is performing some of his most popular characters at the | 


Olympic. 

The Adelphi is always crowded. 

I hear that at Sadler’s Wells, the Surrey, and Astley’s, a very large 
business has been done since Christmas ; in short, every theatre of the 
metropolis has been uncomfortably crowded every night. 

A Mr. Barratt made his debut at Drury Lane theatre on Tuesday night, 
in the character of Sir John Falstaff, in ‘‘ The First Part of Henry IV.”’ 
He was entirely successful, and met with the most enthusiastic applause. 

He has a full, good-humored countenance, and a portly figure; he pos- 
sesses a deep and powerful voice, and a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness of the stage. His version of the fat knight was characterised by 


down from Dover on the Morris and Essex Railroad the car it was on 
broke down and it did not reach Jersey city till two days after. We 
rather think it will take the premium at the World's Fair. 








TROTTING CHALLENGE. 
Wee, by Courier, two years old 20th of May, 1851, can beat any (named or known) 
colt (of same age), trotting one or two mile heats, in harness, over the Queen City, 
or Lexington (Ky.) Course, for any sum not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars. 4 
The takers to have choice of track — a 60; by aoe month previous to 
the race— ays. Owners and backers of Neddy— L. . : 
jan 25.4") <<a . H. B. SPARKS, (Paris, Ky.) 


STALLIONS FOR 1851. 
Notices like the following (never exceeding three lines,) will be m serted during the season 
 # Five Dollars. To on Sher who advertise their horses in detail, (to the amount of 
Twenty Dollars,) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


BELSHAZZAR, Imp., by Blackiock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews—at the Nash- 














originality, rich humor, and breadth of manner. Mr. Barratt made his 








ville Race Course, at $30, and $1 to the groom. 
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Things Cheatrical. i 


Amusements, &. 


oo FELLOWS’ MINS ' 

a LLOWS, MANAGER AND PRO 

F FELLOWS’ MINSTRELS, has the honor to inform the aoe 
tropolis, that his New Hall, built on the Tattersall ground. * Breet Mo. 

444 BROADWAY, , 

is now finished, and his celebrated Band of Minstrels give their Cone 


Tho Hall is fttea EVERY EVENING. 
e 8 fitted up in a most go us style—cushioned seats, carpeta 

ly lighted. The Band is grea » carpets, and beanti 
in pee sal a test talent, as regards Ethiopian minst > 


Teley 

J. B. Fellows believes it a duty to present his grateful thanks to hi 

and the pablic generally, who have extended so liberal a patronage to hie Comp, 
begs at neither pains nor e se will be i y, 

and chaste place of resort in the pny ae paid to make this the mogt anucing 


Doors open at half past 6; Concert t ee a: 
Admission 25 Cents. 0 commence at 7} o'clock. 


erta in it on 
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ceaeeee al 
. JUME & CO.’S CIRCUS, 

AT THE NEW YORK AMPHITHEATRE, 37 BOWERY 


EVIVAL, for the Holidays. of the amusi d spectacl SULLIVE 
R the Belfast Giant will appear. ng grand spectacle of GULLIY ER, in Which 


The performances will commence with the spectacle entitled GULLI vr : 
LILLIPUTIANS, in which the inhabitants of Lilliput will be rome THE 
Children. After which the French Troupe will appear. The great joo, Forty 
Joe Pentland. in all his whimsicalities. M’lles Louise. Rosa. Tourniaire = Clown 
pear. To conclude with CINDERELLA. a a RES a 

ear Mr. W.F. Wallett. the English Clown, is engaged. 

Boxes, 25 Cents ; Pit. 12; Cents. To commence at 7 o’clock fae 


en ay 
AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. 


JAMES 8. CHARLES, SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER, 
Season lasts from 10th November to 10th April 
CHANGS OF PERFORMANCE EVERY NIGHT 


N.B. Stars visiting the South will find it to their advantage in addressing 
letters to be post-paid. = 


L. BROOKES’S DANCING ACADEMY, 
EAGLE ROOMS, CORNER OF CHRISTIE AND DELANCY STREETS 
HE UNDERSIGNED opened his school at the above place on the 17th Sept.. 
now prepared to give instructions in Danclng and Waltzing, on favorable he : 
in every branch of his profession. and will produce, during the season, all the ae 
shionable quadrilies and waltzes, which he has lately received from Europe. ‘ies 
Days and Evenings of tuition—TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 3 to6p 
dies, misses, and masters : and from 7 to10} P. M., for gentlemen and !ads, 
The ladies’ primary classes are under the direction of Mrs. Brookes. 
Private lessons toagree with the time of the applicant. Terms made knowp at ¥ 
B.’s residence, 233 Grand St., corner of Bowery, or at the Eagle Rooms during the 





48 above- a 
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of tuition. [s 21] L. BROOKS" 
se ee 
A CARD. 


“DUM VIVIMUS, VIVAMUS.” 
WHILE WE LIVE, LET US LIVE! 
IVE! who would not live for this glorious Union, and nothing but the Union. yy» 
and for ever—fanatics to the contrary notwithstanding ”? ~ 
Respectfully | inform the whole Union, that the 
RIALTO SALOON, No. 37 BOWERY, 
(UP STAIRS) 
is one of the most respectable resting places in the city, where gentlemen, withoy: 
fear of intrusion, may rest from their labor, and eall for refreshment. aa good ag 
that of any similar establishment in the Union. The Rialto Saloon has no union wit) 
the Amphitheatre or Circus Saloon, next door, as some people suppose. 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN “IS HIMSELF ALONE.” 


Walk up and see the old man. You shall have a cordial welcome; he himself wil) qy 
the honors. 


N. B. Costuming. and Gilt and Silvered Leather, as usual. 
A few of the splendid Jenny Lind patent gilt and silver leather Portfolios for sale. in 
vented, presented, and dedicated to the Enchantress of Song. and the admiration of th 


world, by ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN 
d 21) Long Live the Republic ' 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“Spirit of the Times’’ has been induced to ffer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improven Stock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost, of breeders. dealers, manufacturers, and others, inthis city and its vicinity 
comprising — 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses. 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs 
Fighting Cocks. 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits. ete 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols Music and Musical Instruments 
Fishing Tackle, Ete. etc. ete. 

An experience of many years. anda familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufas 
turers, and others. will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
to him, with diserimination, and on favorable terms 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, ete. Where a choice of transit, } 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters— 
dressed to Wm. T. PorteR)—must be post paid March 1, 184 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds 
Sail and Row Boats, 
Machinery. 

Books, Engravings. etc 


MA 


OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully an 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times’ and the » Turf Regu 
ter.’’ 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery. Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tre 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. P. H. Stem, John Collins 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark John W 
Allen, and P. Locke 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith. J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J. W 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the ~ Spirit,” te canyase 
for new subscribers, and is fuily authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 
paper. 

Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Nr. PEABODY, No.1 Norfolk street 
Strand, London. 

AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. COOK & LECOUNT, Booksellers and News 
paper Agents, are duly authorized to reeeive subscriptions for the New York * Spirit 0 
ihe Times.”’ 

B@ Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

a@- Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employe # 
Collector for this paper. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 
FIVE DOLLARS 
WILL ENPITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 
WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AN 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “Naroteon or tHe Tus? a 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sy iphide 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harnes* 





BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN. ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA. 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHIO* 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF rust 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THES" 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 





ampErT 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STB” 
JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ; 1.0 
For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—oneinsertion.......--+-*** "yoy 
De. do. do. Three months.....----°**" 900 
Do do. do. Six months........-+°**"" tn 

Do. do. One year........-ss0°7"" 


do. 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 


Extra copies of the Excravines to be had at One Dollar each 

Letters relating to the Editorial 
Wn. T. Porter. ‘i vf 

Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscription®, - 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Joun Ricmarps. 

Ba All letters to be most paid. 


t,and to Blood Stock, t be addresse¢ 





a 





